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cised at the wrong time, be quite as mischievous as 
another’s refusal to act at the right time. Sometimes 


’ 


|to hold your tongue, or to sit still, than it would be 
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“ According to the worth of the man is the worth 
of his land,” says an old French proverb. Is not 
the same likely to be true of the relations of the 
pastor to his church, the teacher to his scholars, or 
the parent to his family? If the church, or class, or 
family is worthless, should not their responsible head 
find out whose fault it is, before indulging in over- 
much blame ? 


Sometimes the very hardest task in the world is to 
do nothing at all; and this is especially true of those 
whose courage is the highest and whose strength in 
word or deed is the greatest. Rowland Hill, when 
in his eighty-third year, declined an invitation merely 
to preside at a public meeting, on the ground that he 
absolutely lacked the strength to sit it out for three 
hours, and listen to the speeches, “without remedy 
or redress,” as he wittily put it. A dull person finds 
no difficulty in acting as a placid listener or a self- 
contained looker-on, because he is untouched by that 
well-nigh uncontrollable temptation to speak quickly 
or to strike hard, or in one way or another to “ take 
a hand,” which lays hold of more sensitive or more 
spirited dispositions. But it is often the first of 
duties to refrain from doing anything; and when 
that duty exists, one should seek to obey it, remem- 


| reproduction, of the principles of Christ. 





bering that his very readiness to ‘act may, if exer- 


to speak like Demosthenes or to act like Leonidas. 


Amid all the never-ceasing attacks on the Chris- 
tian religion on the ground of the weakness and 
failure of some of its nominal confessors and defen- 
ders, one never hears it said that these failures come 
because of too close a following, or too accurate a 


As a 


| recent writer says, the world misjudges Christianity 


because it insists on looking at churches which cari- 
cature it or individuals who falsely illustrate it; but 
Christianity would be seen as it is, if only New 
Testament precepts were reproduced in human 
character. If every nominal Christian in the world 
were utterly debased and unworthy of his name, 
nothing would be proved against the excellence of 
the Christian religion itself. Every one who seeks 
to excuse his own neglect of religion by dwelling on 
others’ misuse of it, should ask himself whether he 
really believes that Jesus Christ was a bad man, who 
put forth a detestable and ruinous system of faith 
and practice. Until one is ready to say this, his 
criticisms are no more pertinent than would be the 
charge—to borrow a clever illustration from The 
London Church Times—that a downfallen Good 
Templar, suffering from delirium tremens, owed his 
illness to total abstinence. 

That there is a great deal of deliberate plagiarism 
admits of no doubt. Many a dishonest man or 
woman who wants credit for intellectual ability steals 
other persons’ literary work, just as a dishonest lover 
of finery steals silks or laces. That there is also a 
great deal of unconscious plagiarism can hardly be 
questioned. A full and a busy mind does not always 
recognize its own creations; it is liable to bring out 
of its memory that which it-ascribes to its imagina- 
tion; and again it utterly forgets that which once had 
a foremost place in its thoughts. A son of the Rev. 
Jacob Abbott has said that his father, during the 
latter days of his life, enjoyed hearing read to him 
some of the two hundred or more volumes which he 
had written, the very titles of which he had forgot- 
ten. The attempt has recently been made to show 
that Tennyson is a gross plagiarist ; but the evidence 





proffered in this case is of a kind which would prove | 
almost every distinguished writer a user of other | 
men’s ideas and words. There are constant repeti- | 
tions of striking thoughts and bright sayings in the 
literature of the ages. In the later editions of| 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations is an appendix con- | 
taining a long list of phrases and expressiong “ found 
in the works of English writers, which are of com- 


mon origin.” But there is a noteworthy illustration 
of plagiarism which must have been unconscious, 
in one of the letters of Frederick W. Robertson, the 
eminent Brighton preacher. A famous sermon of 
Dr. Bushnell was that on “ Unconscious Influence.” 
The very phrase of its title was his own. Its text was | 
John 20 : 8, “ Then went in also that other disciple.” 
He claimed that in entering the sepulchre, Peter | 
unconsciously influenced John, and John was uncon- 
sciously influenced by Peter; and that so men are | 
all the time influemeing aud being influenced ancon- | 


sciously ; and that every man is more directly respon- 
sible for the unconscious influence which grows out 
of his character, than from the conscious influence 
which is a result of hisintention. When the Life and 
Letters of Robertson appeared, there was found in a let- 
ter written by him in 1850 a mention of his purpose to 
write a sermon on “ Unconscious Influence,” wherein 
he would show that “St. Peter went straight to the 
sepulchre, and St. John, who had hesitated before 
at the door, went in after, indirectly and uncon- 
sciously influenced by that act;” and that so all 
through life “our unconscious influence is the aggre- 
gate result of our whole character,” and more 
potent than our conscious influence which is “the 
result of intention.” When this sermon plan was 
pointed out by Dr. Bushnell’s friends as an apparent 
plagiarism, the friends of Robertson said sneeringly 
that so long ago as 1850 Bushnell was unknown to 
Robertson. Thereupon a letter of Robertson’s, of 
about that date, was referred to, wherein he says, 
“T have read Bushnell.” It was then shown that 
Bushnell’s first volume of sermons had not yet 
appeared ; so that his “Unconscious Influence” 
could not have been seen by Robertson. At this 
Dr. Bushnell suggested, that several years before 
1850 he preached that sermon in England, and it 
was then printed in full both in newspaper and in 
pamphlet form. “But how do you explain this act 
of Robertson’s?” asked the writer of this note, of 
Dr. Bushnell. “Do you think he meant to steal 
your ideas?” “By no means,” replied Dr. Bush- 
nell. “ Robertson was too much of a man for that. 
He had no need to borrow other men’s ideas. My 
theory is that when that sermon of mine was first 
printed he read it, perhaps in a newspaper, and then 
it was forgotten by him. Years after he recalled its 
leading thought and its plan ; and he supposed them 
to be original.” Now if this can be true of a man 
like Frederick W. Robertson, it behooves us to be 
cautious how we charge to deliberate dishonesty 
every resemblance to another’s thought or phrase in 
any man’s writings. And let us be still more cau- 
tious lest we claim as our own ideas or phrasings 
which we have obtained from another. “Let every 
man prove his own work, and then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another.” 


MISJUDGING ONE’S SELF. 


It is one thing to know a man thoroughly; it is 
quite another thing to judge him fairly. Our judg- 
ment is not always trustworthy concerning those 
with whom we are best acquainted. This is as true 
concerning judgments of ourselves as it is concern- 
ing judgments of others. We know ourselves better 
than we can be known; but it by no means follows 
that we can judge ourselves more fairly than we are 
judged. Indeed, in view of the obvious misjudg- 
ments of themselves by many whom we know rea- 
sonably well, it becomes a matter of fair inquiry to 
us, how far we are liable to fail in a proper judg- 
ment of our own spirit, purposes, and methods of 
action. 

Some of the best people in the world are clearly * 
unfair toward themselves, in all their judgments of 
personal motive and conduct. The saintliest among 
our acquaintances are most likely to be reproaching 
themselved fot # laek of # truly Christian spirit, 








; 
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The wives and mothers whom we know to be truest 
and most devoted in their sphere we find readiest to 
bemoan their shortcomings toward husband and 
children, and perhaps even to accuse themselves of 
Men and 
women who are, unmistakably, most generous and 
self-sacrificing, are promptest to declare that they 
think quite too much of their own welfare and 
interests, and far too little of others. It is almost 
certain that the bravest man will be freest to confess 


a failure in unswerving purposes of love. 


that he is not always fearless and courageous, as he 
ought tobe. The man of largest influence, of greatest 
ability, and of most uniform success, often seems to dis- 
trust himself in the very direction of his greatest power. 
And this distrust and doubting and self-censure is in 
many cases manifestly hearty and sincere, however 
much of sham and pretense in the same line there 
may be in other cases. What is the trouble here ? 
Why does not the possession of certain motives and 
qualities and attainments give to the possessor a 
consciousness of their prevailing presence with him ? 
How can he question the existence of that within 
himself which he conclusively proves to others, by 
its outworking? If this liability to misjudge one’s 
self were always on the side of underestimating one’s 
goodness and power, it might seem to be a sign of 
grace, whereby self was given a lower place in per- 
sonal esteem, and spirit and conduct were judged 
according to their departure from an absolute standard 
of perfectness. But there is apparently quite as 
much of it in ignoring one’s grossest faults, or in 
wrongly approving one’s most unworthy motives, as 
in the opposite direction. Indeed, it is just here that 
the mystery of the whole thing must be recognized, 
and that we must face the question, without being 
able to answer it, where are the limits of this 
liability, to misjudge one’s self in spirit, purpose, and 
conduct ? 

We all know men and women who are inclined to 
look leniently on their most glaring faults and fail- 
ures; and who show this leniency by the excusing 
explanations which they proffer of their display of such 
defects it character, or such monstrosities in conduct. 
The stingy man wants his meanness to be called that 
charity which “ begins at home’”—and ends there ; 
or he would have it considered proper prudence and 
frugality. The reckless spendthrift, or the man who 
squanders all the money he can borrow, loves to tell of 
his large heart, and his open-handedness, as standing if 
the way of his ever looking out for himself, or hoard- 
ing up anything. The woman who is cruelly blunt 
in speaking her full mind to others, regardless of the 
pain it causes them, either boasts of this as her com- 
mendable frankness of speech, or refers to it as a 
fault in the line of too great outspokenness, instead 
of too great uncharitableness, or too great ill-natured- 
ness. The man who is culpably quick to show his 
high temper ascribes all the fault to his possession of 
that temper, instead of to his misuse of it. And the 
man who is of ‘an indolently easy-going nature will 
smile complacently at his resignation and submissive- 
ness as he slides down hill with all the interests he 
ought to be pushing in the other direction. But 
there is something more surprising than this under- 
estimating the evil of a recognized error or lack. 
There are persons on every side who speak and act 
as if they were absolutely unaware of the possession 
of characteristics which are prominent above all 
else in their natures. Many a supremely selfish 
person, whose selfishness is apparent to all who 
know him, speaks confidently of  self-sacrificing 
generosity as one of 


his obviously distinctive 


traits. Some of. the most artificial 


beyond the possibility of question, 








people in | 
the world refer to their unvarying naturalness as 
Persons whose | 


every act and word is with design, who never move | 


or speak or smile or frown except in conformity to a | 


, purpose, will condemn most unqualifiedly any show 


even insist that they are liable to suffer from their 


utter disregard of mere policy in conduct. What | material and immaterial nature on the part of the | 
does all this mean? Do these persons really think | hermit or monk who professes to seek—and in not a | 
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that they can deceive others by their pretense; or 
are they self-deceived ? Is it their purpose to pervert 
the popular judgment of their character and course ; 
or do they pitiably misjudge themselves? It may 
be that in some instances they are conscious deceiv- 
ers; and that in others they are deceived. In either 
case there is an important practical lesson from the 
fact that there are such persons to be met with in the 
world. 

If indeed these persons are conscious of their faults 
and misdoings, and hope to conceal them from others, 
their wretched failure ought to be a warning to us 
against attempting any such deceit. Inthe long run the 


world will estimate us each and all at our full value. | 


Commonly men are thought quite as well of as they 
deserve. But there is nothing which is surer to be 
universally condemned than pretense; hence the 
poorest way to escape censure or contempt for any 
lack is to deny its existence. “If you know any- 
thing bad about yourself, say it yourself,” is a Tal- 


; ; . . | 
mudie proverb, in suggestion of the truth that there 


is no gain in trying to conceal your own failings. It 
has been well said, that no man is ever laughed at for 
ignorance ; but that he is laughed at for pretending to 
know a thing of which he is ignorant. And so it is 
about virtue,—any baseless claim of it brings even 
more discredit than its admitted absence. But, while 
it is evident that some persons consciously attempt to 
deceive others as to their character and conduct, it 
can hardly be doubted that again there are many 
who so misjudge themselves that they have no fair 
estimate of their own spirit and course. And this 
also ought to be a warning to us, lest we be similarly 
deceived. Judging by what we have learned of 
others, it may be that we are selfish while we 
count ourselves generous, artificial while we count 
ourselves natural, designing while we count our- 
selves open and ingenuous, unkind and severe while 
we count ourselves tender and considerate, coarse- 
grained while we count ourselves refined, ungentle- 
manly or unladylike in one thing or in another, 
while we count ourselves patterns of truest courtesy. 
Let us not be too confident of our correct judgment 
of our motives and actions, on the ground that we 
know ourselves better than we can be known. 
Let us not even go so far as to say that we 
could never do a mean thing, and could never 
forfeit the real respect of those who thoroughly 
know us; although it is right for us to say that 


we shrink with holy horror from the thought of 


doing a meanness, and that we would rather lose our 
lives than lose the respect of those whose good opin- 
ion is best worth retaining. The apostle Paul made 
no blunder when he gave the caution, ‘“ Wherefore 
let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall;” and it would be well for those of us who have 
less wisdom and less grace than St. Paul to value 
the kind judgment of others as well as ourselves to 
show us whether we are standing at all—and where. 


“WHICH TEMPLE YE ARE.” 
Among the many and striking examples of the 
truth of the saying that “extremes meet,” hardly a 


more notable one is to be found than in the substan- | 


tial agreement, on the part of fanatic religionists and 
degraded irreligionists, that the care of the human 


body and its belongings is a thing which is only | 


worthy of utter neglect. The brutal man—the bar- 


barian, the vandal, the communist, the tramp— 


His skin is 


knows neither cleanliness nor decency. 


| uneared for, his hair is unkempt, his place of abode 


is unworthy of a decent animal like the horse or the 
dog, his habits are repulsive, and he habitually shows 
his despite of himself by indulging in the grossest 
gluttony and drunkenness. His body is to hima 
thing quite unworthy of any semblance of respectable 
treatment, and his mind and his soul are subjected to 


|a like enslavement of neglect, and to the worse 
of craft or cunning on the part of others, and will | 


tyranny of despiteful ill-usage. Practically the same 


| thing, in its general results, is the treatment of his 
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few cases does sincerely and devoutly seek—the 
highest sanctity. He chooses for his abode an un- 
wholesome cell, to which light and air are strangers; 
he denies himself the luxuries, the comforts, the 
commonest necessities of life; he starves himself 
| until he is ‘unfit both for physical exertion and for 
sound mental and spiritual action; he withdraws 
from the helpful society of the world of duty; and 
when he has brought himself to the border-land of 
incompetency or insanity, he fancies that his crazed 
imaginings are veritable revelations of Paradise, 
bestowed upon him as a reward for peculiar holiness. 
In a word, the tramp and the monk are practically 
at one in their belief, so far as is evidenced by their 
practice, that the physical, mental, and spiritual 
faculties are possessions to be degraded and insulted ; 
and that the highest enjoyment to be found on this 
side the grave is to be attained by getting as far as 
possible from the sound and healthy life of him who 
truly respects himself. 

A man who fails to appreciate rightly the nature 
and value of the individual constitution which God 
has given him, is in error and sin, whether he de- 
spises it because he is ignorant and brutal, or because, 
in his own opinion, he is wise and spiritual. Noth- 
ing in the Bible is more strongly stated than that 
the soul, mind, and body of man are worthy only of 
the most honorable treatment. . As though to leave 
no possible doubt in our minds that man, though 
fallen from an estate of innocence and sinlessness, 
is yet to regard his earthly nature as a holy gift of 
his Maker, he is told that his body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost,—a form of expression whose weight 
and whose distinctness of statement could not be 
increased. When we cease to respect ourselves, we 
cease to respect God ; and the loss of true self-respect 
is as truly a cause of sin as it is a consequence of it. 
If our souls are good for nothing, why did God 
create them, why did the Saviour die for them, why 
does the Spirit sanctify them? If our minds are so 
dull and weak as to be worthy only of neglect and 
contempt, why do sacred and secular history, the 
demands of our best nature, and the whole law of 
growth in the universe, unite in demanding that we 
make the whole of. life one long opportunity for edu- 
cation? If our bodies deserve no better treatment 
than the communist or the hysterical eremite bestows 
upon them, why do disease, and death, and sin that 
earns eternal death, follow so instantly in the train 
of serious violation of sound laws of hygiene? He 
reads his Bible wrong, and neglects the fplainest 
admonitions on almost every page, who deems that 
righteous repentance and self-abasement are synony- 
mous with loss of self-respect and of a proper care of 
one’s self. 











| 
| 
| 








If we would honor the giver, we must honor the 
gift. If we would show gratitude to God for the 
only engine wherewith we can work for good in this 
world, we must respect him by respecting ourselves. 
| Our souls are worthy of such treatment, and such 
| only, as God has told us to give them. Our minds 
| deserve the longest and sincerest care and training, 
that so they may be best fitted for God’s work in 
the world. Our bodies will rise in swift and ruinous 
| rebellion if we do not hold them in the service of 
| him who gave them; neither giving them over to 
wicked riot, nor chaining them in hopeless and 
degrading slavery. Respect for one’s self is found 
not in self-murder, whether it be wrought by the 


| 


brutal knave or by the misguided enthusiast who 
thinks that self-destruction is self-sacrifice. And 
just so far, in small things or great, as we forget that 
we owe a duty to ourselves,—a duty in thought, 
word, act, or minutest personal possession,—do we tend 
Not in drunken- 
ness or rioting, not in selfish isolation or insulting 
contempt of all that we have and are, shall we fulfill 
God’s will ; but rather by such a spiritual and bodily 
self-respect as shall make us feel that we are not our 
| own, but another’s, and that in refusing to treat our- 
selves as we ought, we are stealing from God that 
which is his own, 


toward one extreme or the other. 
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IN GALILEE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
The Master walked in Galilee, 
Across the hills, and by the sea, 
And in whatever place he trod, 
He felt the passion of a God. 


The twelve who deemed him King of men, 
Longed for the conquering hour, when 
The peasant’s robe without a seam 

Should be the purple of thejr dream. 

Yet daily from his lips of love 

Fell words their thoughts as far above 

As wisdom’s utmost treasure, piled 

Upon the stammering of a child. 


Like frost on flower, like blight on bloom, 
His speech to them of cross and tomb ; 
Nor could their grieving spirits see 

One gleam of hope in Galilee. 

What booted it that he should rise, 
Were death to hide him from their eyes ? 
What meant the promised throne divine, 
Were earth to be an empty shrine? 

Low drooped the skies above the band 
Too dull the Lord to understand. 

Alas! as slow of heart are we, 

Abiding oft in Galilee. 


WATCHING WITH CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER. 


. 


Why did our Lord want his disciples to watch with 
him that night in the garden?’ It was not to witness 
his agony, for he went on beyond them. It was not to 
share his conflict, for this they could not do. We talk 
about sharing each other’s sorrows and struggles, but as a 
matter of fact, there is no such thing as companionship 
in living. We may receive counsel from friends ; we may 
be cheered and nerved by them; but we really pass alone 
through our experiences. Others may hold the lamp of 
comfort to shine upon the gloom of our sorrows, but the 
sorrows themselves no one can share. When we are 
struggling in temptation, human or angelic friends may 
minister to us, but we must fight the battle alone. Lives 
are like drops of water; they touch at a few points, but 
remain forever separate. The picture we see in the 
garden is a picture of all life. The disciples could not 
share the Master’s agony. 

Yet, while we must meet life’s experiences absolutely 
alone, we want our friends near to us when we pass 
through sorrow or conflict. And this is what we see in 
Gethsemane. The disciples could not shield the Master 
from his woe. They could not lighten the awful burden 
by so much as a feather’s weight; nor drink one drop of 
the bitter cup which was being pressed to his lips; yet he 
wanted them near. He took them with him, that while 
he efdured his intense grief he might know that his 
dearest friends were not far away. This was why he 
arose three times from his struggle and went back to 
them. He wanted to gather a little strength from their 
sympathy and love. 

There are human experiences that will help us to 


understand this longing of Christ for the nearness of his | 


friends in that hour. A child does not want to go to bed 
alone in a dark room; but when some one sits near, all 
dread passes away. 
storm rages, and cries out in alarm. The father comes 
and lies down beside it. The storm does not cease, but 
the little one falls asleep in sweet peace. When we who 
are older are passing through some sore trial, we want our 
tried friends to keep close to us. They cannot make the 
sorrow less bitter, nor take upon themselves any part of 
the burden; yet their very presence makes us feel 
stronger, and we want them to come close beside us and 
not leave us till the trial is past. 


Yhat was what our Lord wanted that night. He | 
desired his disciples to keep near him, and wake and | 


watch while he suffered, that he might not be altogether 
alone. How disappointed he was, then, when he came 
back to get renewal of strength from their waking 
love, to find them asleep! 
ments in his suffering that night, that he did not even 
have the little help which human sympathy could have 
given. 

The practical question which arises here is, What are 
the ways in which we may now watch or fail to watch 
with Christ? He wants us to watch yet with him in the 
attitude of friendship. We have such thoughts of the 
infinite fullness and self-sufticing ot Christ, in his glory, 
that it seems to us inconceivable that he should need or 
miss the little love that our hearts can give to him. 


of his friends. The Scriptures are full of evidences of 


Or it awakes in the night while the | 


It is one of the saddest ele- | 


Yet | 
even in his ineffable majesty he hungers for the affection | 
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the divine yearning for human love and trust. Christ 
himself manifested a most intense craving for the com- 
panionship of his disciples. He clung to them as a mis- 
sionary mother, about to depart over the sea, clings to 
her children whom she is to leave behind. His parting 
address throbs and quivers all through with this intense 
yearning. In his prayer he asked that they might be 
safely kept, and then be with him forever in glory. He 
could not bear the thought of separation, and prolonged 
the parting to the very last moment. The memorial 
supper is a wonderful evidence of his desire to be remem- 
bered and loved. He could not bear the thought of being 
forgotten. Though in heaven, with the love of countless 
angels, he craves and hungers for human love, and is 
grieved when our hearts grow cold. He wants us to 
watch with him in responsive love. He wants us to 
remember him continually, to “lean hard” upon him, 
| and to give him our tenderest affection. 

There is another way in which we are to watch with 
| him. He tells us that he accepts anything done to one 
| of his friends as if it were done to him in person. 
| Parents can understand this. They accept kindnesses 
shown to their children as gratefully as if they had them- 
selves enjoyed them. If my child is in a strange land, 
far from home, and is taken sick, and one cares for him, 
no favor shown to me could stir such gratitude in my 
heart as I feel toward his benefactor. Orif one treats my 
child wrongfully, neglectfully, injuriously, I feel the 
wrongs or the injuries far more keenly than if I had suf- 
fered them myself. This helps to interpret Christ’s 
feeling toward those who perform ministries of kindness, 
or do not perform them, to any of his followers. Every 
one of his disciples is infinitely dear to him. He looks 
down upon them with ineffable yearning; and when one 
of them is in need, and another comes and gives help, his 
heart is thrilled and gladdened by it. Or if one is suffering, 
and another coldly passes him by, the neglect goes to his 
heart far more deeply than if it had been shown to 
himself. Thus we have constant opportunity to watch 
with Christ in the persons of his friends who need our 
help. 

Another way in which we can watch with him is by 
patiently enduring any afflictions, limitations, or, bonds, 
which we are called to bear for his sake. 
have to carry crosses all theirdays. We meet disappoint- 
ments at every turn. Joys. fade out of our hearts like 
summer flowers that wither at the touch of the frost. Hopes 
vanish like the brilliant dream-fabrics of sleep, and 
leave no reality. We find ourselves hampered and 
hindered on every side. 

Now it is not always that these crosses and trials are 
borne with sweet patience. Sometimes we find ourselves 
growing fretful, morbid, and discontented. This is very 
sad. It seems to me that if we could realize, in all our 
sufferings, that we are called by them into fellowship 
with Christ, the heaviest, blackest cross would become 
| light, and would appear wreathed all about with flowers. 
Paul understood this. 
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He looked even upon his reproach 
| and shame as badges of nobility and divine honor, 
because he was enduring them in Christ’s stead. Every 
| time we are called to pass through any trial, or to suffer 
any anguish, Christ is in the garden again, asking us to 
| watch with him. When we endure patiently, joyfully, 
| triumphantly, we make him glad. 

Once more, in all service and sacrifice for Christ, we 
are called to watch with him. His caure represents him- 
self. Whenever he calls us to activity and earnestness in 
witnessing for the truth, he asks us to watch with him. 
Every great crisis is a Gethsemane. We are in one of 
these now. Shadows hang about Christ’s church. Ene- 
mies gather. The dearest interests of Christianity are 
assailed. I have no fear of the ultimate result. In every 
such conflict, the Nazarene will conquer. Yet we are 
now passing through one of the dark hours in the history 
of his reign.’ As he enters the conflict, he calls his friends 
| to draw near and watch with him. He must fight the 
battle alone, but he wants us to wake. He wants to 
know that we are loyal and true. It is surely a time 
when every friend of Jesus should be so faithfitl that 
the Master’s heart may never be pained by disloyal act, 





or even by one hour of coldness or want of interest. 
To doubt or grow indifferent is to sleep when he wants us 


to watch. Let him never come and find us sleeping. 


HOW TO MANAGE BOYS. 


BY THE REV. J. SPENCER KENNARD, 

As long as there are live boys, this will be a living 
| question. Though untold wisdom has been lavished on 
it, it is a problem still, and there will always remain 
something to be said, which, if it have not the charm of 


original discovery, may yet have point. For the average 
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boy is “a harp of a thousand strings,” many of them out 
of tune. He has but one prominent fault,—you set 
yourself to correct it, and succeed? in setting the whole 
boy askew. 

I want to make a few suggestions, the result of some 
years of experience. First “catch” your boy. Mrs. 
Somebody’s receipt for cooking the hare applies here. 
You can do nothing with a boy till you Ain possession 
of him. It is not enough that he isin your class. He 
may be there a year, and yet you feel that you have no 
“hold” upon him. If you'have ever fished for salmon, 
you know that to get that lively fish on your hook is 
one thing, and to land him is another. Too great astrain, 
and away goes your line; too little, and away goes your 
fish. It sometimes takes hours ere you have the fine 
fellow actually panting at your feet. It is so with catch- 
ing boys. But when once you have drawn by the cords 
of love and bound to you by a boy’s loyalty that way- 
ward, forceful, clever, mischievous, and thoroughly 
interesting specimen, you have not spent your strength 
for nought. You have already gained a great point in 
managing him. But here rises another difficulty, for if 
you like a boy you are tempted to humor him; and the 
next thing therefore is, 

Second : See that he doesn’t manage you. Boysthat have 
will, and are under no legal compulsion to yield themselves 
to the influence of another, are pretty sure to measure 
strength with a teacher, sometimes in combination, some- 
times singly, and the issue has‘got to be determined which 
is master. The contest is apt to be like the Greco-Roman 
wrestling,—a quiet, steady tug, in which very much depends 
on how you take hold and how much endurance you have. 
If the boy masters you, by all means have him removed to 
another class. If you master him, you have gained half 
the battle in the matter of managing him, especially if 
in the process you have retained not only his respect, 
but his love and confidence. 

Third: Having gained command, hold the reins as 
lightly as possible. This will require self-command. 
Often it will be necessary to let his turbulent temper 
break its wave on your rock-like patience, or his indo- 
lence and frivolity must be met not by sharp rebuke so 
much as by glowing earnestness, or his conceited smart- 
ness by your sober wisdom. Your own balanced weight 
of character, the poise of conscious power and right, will 
do more in managing a boy than any mere display of 
authority or aggression upon his will. Loss of patience 
or display of temper on your part is almost fatal to your 
influence. The sun controls the movements of the stars 
by his own massiveness. And there must be volume and 
value and equilibrium in the teacher’s character if he 
would control boys. 

Fourth: Get hold of the boy’s heart. Yonder loco- 
motive with its thundering train comes like a whirlwind 
down the track, and a regiment of armed men might 
seek to arrest it in vain. It would crush them, and plunge 
unheeding on. But there is a little lever in its mechan- 
ism that, at the pressure of a man’s hand, will slacken its 
speed, andin a moment or two bring it panting andstill, like 
a whipped spaniel, at your feet. By the same little lever 
the vast steamship is guided hither and yon, upon the 
sea, in spite of adverse wind or current. , That sensitive 
and responsive spot by which a boy’s life is controlled is 
his heart. With your grasp gentle and firm on that helm, 
| you may pilot him whither you will. Never doubt that 
| he has a heart. Bad and willful boys very often have the 
| tenderest heart hidden away somewhere beneath incrusta- 
| tions of sin or behind barricades of pride. And it is 
| your business to get at that heart, get hold of that heart, 
keep hold of it by sympathy, confiding in him, mani- 
festly working only for his good, by little indirect kind- 
nesses to his mother or sister, or even his pet’ dog. See 
him at his home, or invite him to yours. Provide him 
some little pleasure, set him tosome little service of trust 
for you; love him, love him practically. Any way and 
every way rule bim through his heart. 

Fifth: The process will be aided and supplemented by 
your teaching him to manage himself. This will be your 
ultimate aim; and here his conscience and intelligence, 
and the passions of hope and fear, will come into play. 
All that is needed with some boys is that your own intel- 
ligence and conviction of right should impress itself on 
| their thoughts and awaken their moral sense. Many a 
| bright boy will yield to reason if you will take the 
| trouble to make him see a thing, when he will kick at 
your mere opinion, and he will acknowledge God’s will 
and the naked right when he might dispute your author- 
ity. You don’t want to break a boy’s will, but to teach 
him to will right. Next his heart, his own self-respect is 
the best helm by which you can manage a boy, 

Lastly, give your boy something to occupy and inspire 
him, as an aim, a goal, and patiently keep his eye on it, 
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Especially make conversion and a noble Christian life | really the foundation stone. The poor people of the 
your definite purpose with him till at last he sees it. town questioned the wisdom of wealth and poverty 
I do not enter on the actual work of class management | clasping hands, and the rich girls were ready to withdraw 
with boys, which is a theme by itself, but simply suggest: | their friendship. They could tolerate him, even with his 
Be so full and bright with the lesson as to interest them, | dissolute habits, in their social circle; but when he de- 
and they will behave well. And if discipline is neces- | meaned himself by marrying one far beneath his rank, 
sary, remembgs that, as in nature, the silent forces are | that was a very different matter. They had no objection 
best. The steadfast eye, the touch of the hand, the | to his drinking; only its excess had their disapproval. 
“still small voice,”"—what power there is in these! | He had learned to drink at his father’s table. Like other 
pe a ms, Sats | boys, temptation was on every hand, and the street was 

OUT OF THEIR SET bere eo 


“What can he do?” said one girl to another. “He 
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BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


can never take his wife into good society. Why, her 
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| breaks; and so the neighbors had a right to wonder at the 
| change which had been wrought by the presence of a 
| mere child. Daisy was so bonnie and winsome, and so 
| ethereal, so different from the rest, and so separated by 
years, that both father and mother felt that she did not 
exactly belong to them, but was in some way a fairy 
changeling, that should have gone to some more sump- 

| tuous home. 
As their precious one grew, and began to notice her sur- 
| roundings, the father saw that Daisy was afraid and shy 
of him whenever he was drinking and turbulent; and her 
lip would quiver, and her blue eyes fill with tears, when 
| her mother fretted and scolded ; and she would cry, and 


| 


On the line of railroad between New York and New | father is a laborer. She may be lovely, but then she is | could hardly be pacified, if the children quarreled. But 


Haven, in one of the beautiful towns where wealth builds | 
handsome homes, but the poor are never wanting, lived | 


not in our set, and his family can never receive her!” 
It was not long after this, when, sitting on the piazza 


| if one of the family sang, she would joyously coo and 


| laugh, baby fashion, till the father said, “It is a burning 


a father, mother, and only daughter. The house was | of Mr. Stedman’s summer home with his wife and two | shame to do anything that will hurt the feelings of dar- 


very small and plain, the floors uncarpeted yet clean, but 
the windows were full of flowers. The little grass plot 
in front was radiant with yellow and purple crocuses, 
and later in the season the little home was wellnigh 
covered with rich purple clusters of wisteria and climbing 
blush and white roses. In the midst of these flowers 
every day might have been seen a slight fair girl, simply 
dressed, but as pure and delicate as the flowers she 
planted and cared for. Mabel Gray did not associate 
with the wealthy. They only knew her as a young girl 
to whom her Maker had given a pretty face, unfortu- 
nately, because she would have no sphere in which to 
use her beauty, and being refined, and most of the poor 
young men of her acquaintance being rough in manner, 
she might be inclined to marry out of her circle, and 
bring trouble upon herself. 

Mabel was well known among the poor for the flowers 
she brought in sickness, and the gentle, cheerful words 
she had for those whom poverty holds in its chilling 
grasp. It is easy for the wealthy to believe that the 
poor boy or girl does not mind having shoes out at the 
toes, or soiled collars, or faded dresses, even though their 
own children dance with delight when a soldier’s cap or 
a pair of new boots is bought. It is easy to think that 
the poor do not appreciate pretty lace curtains and rest- 
ful landscapes ; that books are not as eagerly devoured 
by them in the long evenings as by the rich. It would 
do some of us good to exchange places with others for a 
short time. 

Mabel, if not finely read in books, had lived with 
nature, and studied her as a loving child. She knew 
every plant for miles around; saw the first catkins on the 
pussy-willows, knew where the first violets and anemones 
put up their cheerful faces to the sun, and gathered the 
blessoms of the box-wood and the tulip-tree that God sets 
in the forests for the poor. With her fondness for flowers 
and birds and sunlight, what wonder that, hardly know- 
ing when or how, her heart turned toward Him who 
made nature vocal with praises’ to himself. To her in- 
valid mother she was a source of constant thanksgiving, 
and to her hard-working father the cheer and light of an 
otherwise comfortless lot. Too poor to have any time 
for rest, having learned, alas! what most of us learn, that 
this world lives almost wholly for itself, Mr. Gray had 
found that home, however plain, is the source of real 
comfort; and if one fails to find it there, he gets it in its 
purity nowhere else. 

Five years ago, there came to this town where Mabel 
lived, a family from New York, wealthy, aristocratic, 
with an only son, capable but dissipated. Going past 
the plain home one day in his rambles, Harry Stedman 
saw the pretty girl among her flowers. Men, however 
evil, are drawn toward purity and gentleness. She was 
unlike the gay girls he had met. Perhaps it never oc- 
curred to him that he was utterly unworthy of her. Prob- 
ably he had never been taught that honor demanded his 
giving toa woman as pure and noble a life as he received ; 
that sin stands out before Jehovah in its own abhorrent 
light without regard to sex. The world may open its 
doors wide to men who have transgressed; not so heaven, 
save through repentance. 

Young Stedman talked with Mr. Gray, making his 
opportunity, and then, after a few days, naturally with 
the daughter. She was attracted toward him from his 
gentlemanly manners, and his tastes congenial to her 
own, The summer days waned into autumn. For the 
first time in his life, Harry Stedman really loved a trust- 
ing, gentle girl. He felt drawn heavenward as they 
walked and talked together of flowers and books, he 
telling her more than-she had ever dreamed before; and 
human nature is quite the same everywhere,—we love 











those to whom we are helpful. 
The old story was told again; a man’s promise for a 
better life, a woman’s blind, unquestioning trust and | 


devotion, and a simple, quiet wedding ia which love was | peaceful home, but to one full of jars and petulant out- | that household. 


elegant daughters, the conversation turned on Harry’s 
fatal mistake. “We shall never have any intercouse 
with them,” said the eldest girl, a pretty blonde, who at 
her age had not escaped domestic sorrow. ‘‘ No, indeed!” 
said the other, a very mature and intelligent girl. 
“When Harry disgraced us, we cut loose from him for- 
ever. He does not dare bring her to the house. How 
we should feel to entertain her father and mother!” 
Mrs. Stedman, a Christian woman, was silent. Harry 
was her only son, and dear with all his faults; but the 
young wife would be so ignored, it were better for her 
not to come to their house. I said, knowing the family 
well, “Why, she is as good as Harry, and if she were 
willing to take the risk, I should be thankful, and hope 
she might save him. She is your sister, at all events, and 
I should go at once to see her.” 

“Never!” said both the young ladies. “She ought to 
have known how things would be, before she married 
him.” 

If Mabel had been less a child, or had loved less, she 
would have foreseen the agony of being ostracized; but as 
the months came and went, and her husband never took 
her home, nor his friends visited her, even after their 
child was born, she, to whom love was the very essence 
of life, felt more and more keenly her position. Harry 
Stedman meant to have kept his promise of reformation, 
but human nature is weak, and habit strong, and he 
failed. 

* x * * * 

Two years ago this summer, Mrs. Stedman and I were 
driving about the pretty town, and into the cemetery, 
where I had not been for years. 

“Tell me of Harry,” I said. “Did you ever visit his 
wife?” 

“Oh yes! he sent for me. I found her a darling little 
creature, and we became so fond of each other,’ she 
said, as her eyes filled with tears. “I never saw so win- 
some and clinging a nature; just like the flowers she 
planted about Harry’s home. She died two months ago 
of quick consumption, just when the crocuses and 
hyacinths came;leaving her baby Mabel to us, and she 
is the pet of the household. Harry was crushed at first, 
for he was very fond of her; but he has learned to love 
the God she trusted, and he is a changed man.” 

And as we stood bending over the grave, yet new, of 
the gentle mother so cruelly left alone because “‘ out of 
their set,” I said, ‘‘ Did his sisters ever visit her?” 

“No; but they are doing all they can for her baby. 
She asked for them, but they came too late to see her.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


DAISY. 
BY MISS E, T. MORGAN, 

On a blustering day in March, half-a-dozen years ago, 
there came to a rude, half-ruined cabin, perched upon a 
mountain slope, a sweet, golden-haired child, with the 
whole blue sky shining in her beautiful eyes. She came 
like a visitant from another sphere, when the sun of her 
parents was beginning to decline westward, and their 
strength beginning to fail. After the advent of little 
Daisy, with her dainty ways, there had come a redeeming 


brightness to that dark, old, windowless hut, with its | 


one door, that often drew the stranger’s eyes to look 
again. ‘ 


Even the neighbors wondered at the delicate beauty | 


and sweet, charming way of the child who had wrought 
such a marvelous change in her household. The father 
had been a rough, drinking, reckless sort of a man, the 


mother a hot-tempered, hard-working woman, and the | 


older grown children had been hard to curb and manage, 
and inclined to quarrel, The babe had not come to a quiet, 


ling Daisy.” For her smile the father forsook his cups, 
| and the mother learned to control her temper, and the 
| big boys and girls did their best to make pet happy, and 
| the house began to fill with sunny smiles, and blithesome 
| songs, and pleasant words. 

The next spring-blooming, Brother Jack brought in 
a handful of early violets. ‘“Peety! peety!” and the 
little one reached out her eager, dimpled -hand, laughing 
in childish glee, and she kissed and hugged her brother 
over and over again for his thoughtful kindness. After 
that, there was a broken-nosed teapot upon a rough 
shelf Jack improvised for it, always crammed with 
flowers for little Daisy. More than that, Jack and Joe 
brought home the wild eglantine and woodbine, and 
trained them over the house, till it looked beautiful and 
picturesque on the outside in summer. The mother and 
the girls took to “sprucing” up the house; and the father 
bought a new set of chairs, and some dishes, and a look- 
img-glass, and a few other things; and the mother said 
“the place looked something like living again.” How 
could it be otherwise ? 

What a picture for an artist !—a large, bony, homely, 
uncouth, swarthy man, with tangled beard, with the 
arms of a golden-haired child about his neck, and a face 
fair and beautiful as a cherub’s nestling close to his. 

“Dad, me loves you ever so much.” 

“Do you, Daisy ?” 

“Yes, me do,—the garden full; and me loves mammy 
too, and Brotter Jack, and Brotter Joe, and Sister Mandy, 
and Sister Maggie, and everybody ; don’t you? 

And thus this angel one, the baby queen of the house- 
hold, in her heavenly mission, was quickening the 
pulses of her kin for good, and clearing their vision of 
spiritual life. 

One day, looking upward, she said: ‘‘ Dad, where does 
the sky go to?” 

““T don’t know, Daisy, unless to heaven.” 

“Heaven, where is that?” 

“Where God lives.” 

“Who is God?” 

“God! why, God made you, darling.” 

“T want to see him then. Let’s you and Daisy go and 
see him; will you?” 

“Sometime, not to-day.” 

“Is he good, and do you love him, dad?” 

The father was frightened. It was his first teaching 
to any of his children, and it terrified him to think his 
babe had forced open his mute lips upon a subject that 
had slumbered in his heart for years. 

Often, after that, Daisy’s sweet, child-like curiosity 
prompted her to renew her questions; and little by little 
the father resurrected his early teachings, meagre as they 
were, for his tender spiritual guide; and somehow with 
his hard, soiled, begrimmed hands clasping the tiny, 
caressing hand of his child, they began to turn their feet 
to the mighty city of God. 

About this time, a lady who had moved to the neigh- 
borhood organized a Sunday-school. It was not very 
hard work to enlist this family, with dear little Daisy’s 
| help. Even the father and mother were won over by the 
| solicitations of their beautiful child. 

“ Daisy can’t go without you go too, dad; please do, 

will you?” 

“Yes, love.” 

“ And you will go with Daisy, won’t you, ma? Duisy 
can’t leave you all alone;” and the tears brimmed the 
| heavenly eyes of the sweet pleader. 

“Yes, Daisy; ma will go;” and the mother stooped 
and kissed the tempting lips upturned to hers. 

The father said apologetically, “That child spiles us, 
| but nothing can spile her.” 

There was something in the rare spirit of the child, 
| something so unearthborn in its beauty and sweetness, 
| that made the lady’s heart yearn, she knew not why, for 
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was again in that mountain cabin. This time little Daisy, 
with her work nearly done, lay, with her eyes closed, in 
her father’s arms. When the suffering man saw the 
lady, his whole frame skook with agony. 

“Oh, ma’am, I can’t give my Daisy up! I can’t give 
my Daisy up! [t will kill me! It will kill me!” 

The little one knew best how to quiet and console her 
father. “Dad, kiss Daisy.” He kissed her. “ Daisy 
loves dad, and Jesus loves dad,’ and she smiled like a 
seraph. “Ma, kiss Daisy.” As the sobbing woman 
kissed her darling, she passed her dainty white hand over 
the faded, worn face of her mother, and said, “ Daisy 
loves ma, and Jesus loves ma. Daisy loves Jack and 
Joe and ’Manda and Maggie and teacher and every- 
body, and Jesus does too.” All kissed her again: Then 
she lay still for some time quietly waiting, when suddenly 
she sprang up, and laughed in ecstasy, “O dad! so many 
beautiful children are coming through the gate for Daisy ! 
Please let me go!” And Daisy went with the children, 
and left the cheeks of those she loved tear-stained, and 
their hearts aching often for a vision of her angelic face. 
Still, there will never come a time in the history of any 
member of that household, when the memory of that 
beautiful child will not prove a blessing. The eglantine 
and woodbine’still thrive as pleasant, yet sad, reminders 
of their darling little Daisy. 

It is blessed to know the children are going up to the 
skies from the mountain as well as from the valley and 
the plain. 

Northville, Tennessee. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


REVIEW EXAMINATIONS. 


There is a steady increase of review examinations, in 
one form or another, in both city and country Sunday- 
schools. These are commonly held at the close of the 
quarter. Sometimes the examination is an oral one,— 
again, it is in writing. A committee of examination ordi- 
narily passes on the answers given by the scholars sev- 
erally, and marks their relative approach to an absolute 
standard. Sometimes the examinations are competitive, 
and rewards are given to all scholars who attain to a cer- 
tain degree of accuracy; again, there is simply a record 
made of the scholars’ proficiency. The examination 
questions are in most schools graded for the several divis- 
ions of the school, to suit the capacity of the scholars 
examined. A few illustrative examples of these exami- 
nation questions are given herewith. 

From Fostoria, Ohio, there comes this report of a 
written examination at the close of the first quarter of 
this year: 

The school is divided into two divisions: the first in- 
cluding those from ten to fifteen years of age ; the second, 
the older scholars of the school. 

For the First Division : 

1. Where was Christ born ? 

2. Who was Christ’s mother ? 

3. Who wanted to kill the infant Jesus ? 

4. Where did Christ’s parents take him to save his 
life ? 

5. Who baptized Jesus ? 

6. In what river was Jesus baptized ? 

7. How long did Jesus fast in the wilderness? 

8. Who tempted Jesus ? 

9. Did Christ come to destroy the law? 

10. Did Christ teach us that we might break any of 
the commandments ? 

11. What did Christ say about swearing? 

12. Did Christ teach that we might hate our enemies? 

13. Are we to be good simply to please men ? 

14, Write the first ten words of the Lord’s Prayer. 

15. Who cares for the birds, and clothes the lilies ? 

16. Are you willing to trust the same one? 

17. What kind of fruit will an apple-tree bear? 

18. What kind of a life will one who loves God live? 

19. How did Christ say we might know if a man was 
good ? 

20. From what are seven of the quarter’s lessons 
taken? 

21. What sin defeated King Benhadad ? 

Some of the answers were very interesting ; for exam- 
ple: In answer to the sixteenth question, one little boy 
said, “I am willing to trust in God;” another said, “I 
am willing to serve the same one.” In answer to the 
eighteenth, one little girl said: “One who loves God 
will live a happy life;” a little boy said: “ Those who 
love God will live pure lives.” To the nineteenth, one 
boy said, “ By their behavior ;” another, “ By his good 
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answers to the last question were pithy, and some of 
them rather amusing, when coming from children: for 
example, “ Drink,” “ He would drink,” “ Liquor.” 

Questions for Second Division : 
. Who came to worship the infant Messiah ? 
. Why did they not go back to Jerusalem? 
. To what city did Christ’s parents go from Egypt? 
. Where was John the Baptist preaching? 
. What evidence was there at Christ’s baptism that 
he was the Son of God? 

6. With what three words did Christ begin his answers 
to the Tempter? 

7. What is the “Sword of the Spirit’? 

8. Who ministered to Jesus when Satan left him ? 

9. Give a synonym for “blessed.” 

10. Why are the “ pure in heart” called blessed? 

11. Who are the “ light of the world ” ? 

12. How long shall God’s law stand ? 

13. What is Christ’s law of recompense ? 

14. By whose perfection are we to measure our lives? 

15. What do you mean b# secret prayer ? 

16. Why can we not serve two masters ? 

17. What assurance have we to ask of God? 

18. Give the Saviour’s Golden Rule. 

19. Who shall enter the kingdom of heaven ? 

20. Upon what rock should we build our lives? 

21. What is it to build on that rock ? 


— 
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On quarterly review day, at the Congregational 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio, in addition to the ordinary 
Sunday-school session with its review exercises, there is 
a special session for the written review examination ; 
moreover, the evening is occupied by a general review 
before the congregation of the various themes of the 
quarter’s lessons. The questions at the written examina- 
tion are of three grades, each grade being represented by 
the color of the paper on which the questions are 
printed: white being for the junior department; pink 
for the intermediate; blue for the senior. Each scholar 
is provided with a list of questions of his grade, blank 
paper for his answers, an envelope and a blank card on 
which he is to write his name for enclosure in the 
envelope, to be handed in with his manuscript answers. 

A few specimen questions of the senior grade, for last 
quarter’s examination in this school, are as follows: 

| Nore.—Write your name on the card in the envelope, 
seal it, and hand it to the table with your written answers. 
Number each answer as the question is numbered, and 
write carefully just what you think the answer is. | 

1. Write the first words of each golden text. 

2. What was Matthew’s name, parentage, and business? 

3. Write six particulars about the Book of Matthew? 

4, Write seven proper. names beginning with Beth, 
and give the meaning of each. 

5. Write five particulars about Bethlehem. 

6. Write the names of the Herods. 

7. What were the dates, buildings, and cruelties of 
Herod the Great? 

8. What were the indications of the coming of Christ? 

9. How many Marys were there mentioned in the New 
Testament ? 

10. What mentions are made of the mother of Christ? 

11. What are the points of Joseph’s history? 

12. Write five particulars about Egypt. 

13. Write three particulars about Rachel. 


At the Central Presbyterian Church Sunday-school of 
Auburn, New York, the examination questions are printcd 
on a paper with blanks left after each question for the 
writing in of its answer. When a scholar has answered 
the questions, he folds and hands in his paper. It is 
then endorsed with his name, and the examining com- 
mittee records below that endorsement the percentage of 
correct answers given. Here are a few questions from 
the examination paper of the first grade in this school, 
for the last quarter of 1879: 

1. What is the title of the first lesson? 

. What follows being justified by faith ? 

. How did God commend his love toward us? 

When is it stated that Christ died for the ungodly ? 
. What is the title of the second lesson ? 

5. To what were those whom God foreknew predesti- 
nated ? 

7. What does the apostle say shall not separate us from 
the love of God? 

8. How doth Christ execute the office of a king? 
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deeds ;” still another, “By the’ way he does.” The 
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tion to plans already published in these columns for the 
current quarter, here are two fresh ones: the first from a 
Baptist clergyman at Louth, Lincolnshire, England ; and 
the second from a Philadelphia worker, well known to 
readers of The Sunday School Times : 
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Miss Anna T. Pearce writes: 

“ My plan of review for the second quarter is this: Place on 
a series of small banners a single word, or statement of a 
subject, around which the truths of each lesson can be clus- 
tered, By easy, direct questions, review. By occasional 
Scripture reference, develop. By sharp illustration, or brief 
earnest words of exhortation, impress. At the close of les- 
sons four and eight, have spontaneous singing, as previously 
arranged. Forexample, the first lesson easily centres about 
the given title. The second lesson is more troublesome. 
I send the idea of the plan therefore on that. 

“(Words on banner, ‘ Refuge in Christ.’) In whom 
alone can the soul find refuge? (Answer,Title.) Whom 
does Jesus invite to seek refuge in him? (Golden Text.) 
Why did he upbraid those cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done? Without repentance, can any soul find 
refuge in Jesus? Against what three cities did he speak 
woe for their impenitency?’ With what three ancient 
cities did he compare them? Why had these been 
destroyed? Which were the more guilty? Why more 
guilty, when the sin in each case was impenitency? If 
Tyre and Sidon had enjoyed the privileges of Chorazin 
and Bethsaida, how would they have been affected? If 
Sodom had enjoyed those of Capernaum, how long would 
it have rem&ined? Can man by his own wisdom or pru- 
dence find a refuge for his soul? How helpless and de- 
pendent are those to whom God reveals the joys of sal- 
vation? Who saw cause for thanksgiving in this? To 
| whom has God committed all the joys designed for man? 
| What does Jesus promise to give the sin-burdened ones 
| who come to him? When alone could the manslayer, 
| in the Jewish dispensation, rest from his fears? (Num. 
| 35: 15.) To what service and lesson does Jesus call those 
| who would rest from all fear of eternal death? Why 
| would he have us learn of him ? 

“T would enforce this lesson by the illustration of the 
| dove returning to the ark. I prefer Scripture illustra- 
| tions. This, you see, would makea very long lesson when 





| multiplied by eleven. Our banners are of dark red and 
| blue paper, with letters and fringe of gilt, one placed each 
Plans of quarterly review are varied; and they are all | Sunday on a heavy foundation paper, similar to those 
the more valuable for being given in advance. In addi- | formerly described.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Second Quarter, 1889. | 
6. May 9.—Jesus and the Young 
7. May 16.~—The Marriage Feast 
& May 24.—The Judgment.......- 
0. May 30.—Gethsemane........ . 
10. June 6 
Ht. June 13 
12. June 2 


The Crucifixion........ Seeseeces . ------ Malt, 27 : 35-50 
After the Resurrection... ......ccccesscccce Matt, 28: 8-20 


Review of the Lessons 


13. June 27.—Leason selected by the schoo! 


LESSON 9, SUNDAY, MAY 30, 
Title: GETHSEMANE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Not as I WILL, BUT AS THOU WILT.—Malt, 26: 3 


L580. 


Lesson Topic : Jesus Evidences His Longings : 
{ 1. For Sympathy, v. 36-38 ; 
Outline ¢ 2. For Relief, v. 39. 
3. For Submissiveness, v. 42; 44-50. 
HOME READINGS. 
Monday, May 24: Matt. 26: 


40, 41, 43. 


36-50. Jesus evidences his 
longings: 

Tuesday, May 25: John 6: 66-71. For sympathy with his 
disciples, 

Wednesday, May 26: Mark 15: 33-38. 
the Father. 

Thursday, May 27: 
Father. 

Friday, May 28: John 17 : 1-10. 

Saturday, May 29: John 8: 25-33. 
Father’s will. 

Sunday, May 30: Heb. 5: 5-9, 
will, 


For sympathy from 


John 12: 23-28. For help from the 
For glory to the Father. 
For submission to the 


For obedience to the Father’s 


LESSON TEXT. 
{ Matt. 26: 36-50.] 

86. Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Geth- 
semane, and saith unto the disciples, Sit ye here, while I go 
and pray yonder. 

37. And he took with him Peter and the two-sons of Zebedee, 
and began to be sorrowful and very heavy. 

38. Then saith he unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death: tarry ye here, and watch with me. 

39. And he went a little further, and fell on his face, and 
prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup, pass 
from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt. 

40. And he cometh unto the disciples, and findeth them 
asleep, and saith unto Peter, What, could ye not watch with 
me one hour? 

41. Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 

42. He went away again the second time, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, except I 
drink it, thy will be done. 

43. And he came and found them asleep again: for their eyes 
were heavy. 

44. And he left them, and went away again, and prayed the 
third time, saying the same words. 

45. Then cometh he to his disciples, and saith unto them, 
Sleep on now, and take your rest: behold, the hour is at hand, 
and the Son of man is betrayed “into the hands of sinners, 

46. Rise, let us be going: behold, he is at hand that doth 
betray me, 

47. And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of the twelve, 
came, and with him a great multitude with swords and staves, 
from the chief priests and elders of the people. 

48. Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he; hold him fast. 

49. And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, Hail, Master; 
and kissed him. 








50. And Jesus said unto him, Friend, wherefore art thou | 


come ? 
him, 


Then came they, and laid hands on Jesus; and took 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Matt, 26: 36. While I go and pray yonder.—In the days 
of his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations with strong crying and tears unto him that was able to 
save him from death, and was heard in that he feared. Heb.5: 
7.——Hide not thy face from thy servant; for I ag in trouble: 
hear me speedily. Psa, 69 : 17. 

V. 37. Began to be sorrowful.—Now is my soul troubled; 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour: but 
or this cause came I unto this hour. John 12: 27, 

V. 38. My soul is exceeding sorrowful——My soul is full of 
troubles: and my life draweth nigh unto the grave. . . . Thou 
hast laid me in the lowest pit, in darkness, in the deeps. Thy 
wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou hast afflicted me with all 
thy waves. Psa. 88:3, 6, 7.——The sorrows of death com- 
passed me, and the pains of hell gat hold upon me: I found 
trouble and sorrow. 
bruise him; he hath put him to grief. Isa. 53 : 10. 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him, 2 Cor, 5: 21. 
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| 


If it be possible, let this cup.——Ye kuow not what ye ask, | likely his intercessory prayer as high-priest (John 17) was 


Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to | 


be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with? Matt. 
20 : 22. 

Not as I will, but as thou wilt——Thy will be done in earth, 
Matt. 6 : 10.——For even Christ pleased 
not himself; but, as it is written, The reproaches of them that 


as it is in heaven. 
reproached thee fell on me, Rom. 15 : 3.——Being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
Phil, 2: 8. 

Watch therefore ; for ye know 
Matt. 24 : 42. ——- Watch 
for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein 
Matt. 25 : 13. -Watch ye, 
fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. 


unto death, even the death of the cross. 
V. Al. 


not what hour your Lord doth come. 


Watch and pray. 


therefore ; 
the Son of man cometh. stand 
1 Cor. 16 : 13. 
Praying always with all prayer and supplication in the 


| Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance and sup- 


plication for all saints. Eph. 6: 18. 


That ye enter not into temptation.— Enter not into the path 
of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, 
Prov. 4: 14, 15. 
—-There hath no temptation taken you but such as is common 


pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away. 
to man: but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able} but will with the temptation 
also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear it. 
1 Cor. 10: 
out of temptation. 


13.——The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly 
2 Pet. 2:9. 

The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. —-Yea, in 
the way of thy judgments, O Lord, have we waited for thee ; 
the desire of our soul is to thy name, and to the remembrance 
of thee. With my soul have I desired thee in the night; yea, 
with my spirit within me will I seek thee early. Isa. 26: 8, 9. 
——I know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no 


good thing: for to will is present with me, but how to perform | 


that which is good I find not... . So then with the mind I 
myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin. 
Rom. 7 : 18, 25. , 

V. 42. Went away again the second time.——O my God, I ery 
in the daytime, but thou hearest not; and in the night season, 
and am not silent. Psa, 22: 2. 


V. 43. For their eyes were heavy.— Let us not sleep, as do 
others; but let us watch and be sober. 1 Thess. 5: 6. 


V. 44. And prayed the third time.——He spake a parable 
unto them to this end, that men ought always to pray, and not 
to faint. Luke 18 : 1.——Let us, who are of the day, be sober, 
putting on the breastplate of faith and love; and, for a helmet, 
the hope of salvation. 1 Thess. 5: 8. 

V. 45. Hour is at hand. Jesus knew that his hour was 
come that he should depart out of this world unto the Father. 
John 13: 1. 


Into the hands of sinners.——W hich of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted? and they have slain them which 
shewed before of the coming of the Just One; of whom ye 
have been now the betrayers and murderers. 





Acts 7 : 52. 
V. 50. And Jesus said unto him, Friend.— Absalom said to 
Hushai, Is this thy kindness to thy friend? 2 Sam. 16 : 17.—— 


"e ine own familiar friend, in wh ‘ rhie iM s “2° . : . 
Yea, mine own familiar friend, in om I trusted, which did laf this [cup] cannot pass away, except I drink it, thy will 


eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me. Psa. 41:9. 
——It was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine 


acquaintance. Psa. 55 : 13. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
Our Lord finished his discourse on the Mount of Olives, as 


Then 


the rulers conspired against him at Jerusalem, or, according 


recorded in the last lesson, and proceeded to Bethany. 


to tradition, at the house of Caiaphas, on the Hill of Evil 
Counsel (where, by the way, Abraham probably left his ser- 
vants when he proceeded to sacrifice Isaac). Judas goes to 
them, and agrees to deliver up his Master for thirty pieces of 
silver. This was two days before the passover. Then, accord- 


ing to most harmonists, occurred the supper at Bethany, 





| also uttered in the open air, on this last walk to Gethsemane. 
| Gethsemane could have been only a few steps beyond the 
| Kidron, and not far from the spot which now goes by that 
name. The present is an enclosure, as the old spot was, and 
is a garden of flowers, with eight olive-trees of very great 
age. The enclosing wall, as well as the laying out of the 
walks and making it into a garden, was done within twenty 
years past. It lies at the intersection of the two roads which 
lead up over the Mount of Olives; and its entrance is by a 
Many 


of the paving-stones of the walk were stolen from the Jewish 


low door in the wall, which one must stoop to enter. 


cemetery hard by on the slope of the mount, and still bear 
legible inscriptions. Near by are the chapel of the tomb of 
the Virgin and various members of her family, as well as the 
“Grotto of the Agony;” but all the modern spots depend 
upon fiction for their names; and none of the ancient spots 
can be identified. The several roads, however, keep their 
ancient places, without material change. 

The name Gethsemane means “ oil-press.” It was doubt- 
less an enclosed olive-grove with a press there for the oil at 
some time, if not at the date of this lesson. 

The three disciples whom Jesus took with him were his 
They 
had been with him at the transfiguration, and had alone been 
permitted to witness some of the most wondrous and touching 
miracles. John and James, also, were probAbly our Lord’s 
kinsmen after the flesh: his cousins. 


three especial friends, and nearest his human heart. 


It was now quite late in the night. The passover was 
eaten in the early evening; and the other momentous trans- 
actions had consumed many hours. The band which Judas 
brought was the regular guard of Roman soldiers, together 
with an irregular rabble of the followers of the chief priests. 
The soldiers had the “swords;” the others, the clubs or 
staves. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(36.) Then Jesus cometh with them into an enclosed place 
called Gethsemane, and saith to the disciples, Sit ye here 
until I shall have gone yonder, and prayed. (37.) And taking 
with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, he began to 
sorrow and to be in anguish. (38.) Then he saith unto them, 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death; remain 
here, and watch along with me. (39.) And going forward a 
little, he fell upon his face, praying, and saying, My Father, 
if it is possible, let this cup pass from me: yet not as I will, 
but as thou wilt. (40.) And he cometh to the disciples, and 
findeth them. sleeping; and he saith to Peter, So, were ye 
not able to watch during one hour with me? (41.) Watch 
and pray, in order that ye may not enter into trial. The 
spirit, indeed, is zealous, but the flesh is weak. (42.) Again, 


a second time he went away and prayed, saying, My Father, 


be done. (43.) And he came again and found them sleeping ; 
for their eyes were weighed down. (44.) And he left them, 
and went away again and prayed a third time, saying again 
the same words. (45.) Then he cometh to the disciples, and 
saith to them, Sleep on now, and rest yourselves: behold, 
the hour hath drawn near, and the Son of man is delivered 
over into the hands of sinners. (46.) Arise, let us be going ; 
behold, he is at hand who delivereth me up. (47.) And while 
he was still speaking, behold, Judas, one of the twelve, came, 


| and with him a great multitude with swords and staves, 


when Mary anointed Jesus for his burial; but some place | 


this incident earlier. 
noptists (Matthew, Mark, and Luke), however, at just the 


same point in the general narrative; and John mentions it | 


only in an explanatory parenthesis, in a way that leaves us 
to infer that it occurred at the later of the two periods 
assigned. Next is recorded our Lord’s directions for the 
preparation for the passover, and his disciples’ attending 
thereto. 

Then, on Thursday night, they eat the passover. Jesus 
washes the disciples’ feet, and points out who is to betray 
Jesus then foretells the 
scattering of his disciples and the fall of With the 


eleven Jesus institutes the Lord’s Supper, and then delivers 


him, whereupon Judas withdraws. 


Peter. 


| those wonderful discourses recorded in John, including the 


Psa. 116 : 3.——Yet it pleased the Lord to | 
He hath | 


Tarry ye here and watch with me.——The end of all, things | 


is at hand: be ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer. | 


1 Pet. 4:7. 


V. 39. And fell on his face——~ Abram fell on his face: and 
God talked with him, Gen, 17 : 3. 


promise of the Holy Spirit (to come after he has gone) as 
the Paraclete,—called in our version the Comforter, but, bet- 
ter, the Advocate. The latter portions of this discourse 
appear to have been delivered after they have left the supper- 
room, and are walking by night—which was the brilliant 


full moon of spring, and almost like day in Palestine—down 





towards the Kidron. The words, “ I am the true vine,” etc., 


may have been suggested by the “golden vine” over the 
temple doors, “under the crown work,” “with its branches 
hanging down from a great height,” whose size and skillful 


workmanship were the wonder of all spectators. Not un- 


It is recorded by all three of the sy- | 


from the chief priests and elders of the people. (48.) And he 
who was delivering him up had given them a sign, saying, 
(49.) And 
immediately he came up to Jesus, and said, Hail, Rabbi; and 
(50.) And Jesus said to him, Friend, [do] that 
which thou art come for. Then they came up and laid hands 


Whomsoever I shall kiss, is he: lay hold of him. 


kissed him. 


on Jesus, and took him. 
NOTES. 
Two recent lessons have exhibited the Lord, one in the 
glory that prefigured his second coming, the other in the 
majesty of his actual second coming. The present and next 
following lessons exhibit him in the depths of his earthly 
abasement. We can but imperfectly fathom the nature, and 
still less the depth, of his sufferings in Gethsemane. His 
soul was filled with a deadly sorrow (“sorrowful even unto 
death”). Mark tells us that 


anguish.” Luke says that he “fell into an agony, and prayed 


he was “terrified and in 
vehemently, and his sweat was like drops of blood.” Three 
elements in this suffering can at least be distinguished. One 
sprang from his representative and vicarious character, He 
was the second Adam, a new embodiment and head of 
humanity: yet not standing at the head of a sinless, but 
coming into the midst of a sinning, race. He bore, in some 
mysterious way, human sins. He had to suffer the awful 
penalty attendant on the violation of a law to which he him- 
self had yielded perfect obedience. In his position he could 
not have died tranquilly, as an ordinary righteous man would 
die. Had he died on his bed (for as man he must have died) 
—instead of being wickedly murdered, he would still have 


| felt an hundred fold the pangs of the dart of the Great Foe, 


. 
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May 15, 1880.] 


Another, perhaps lesser, element was the shame and igno- 
miny of his impending death, which were before him in full 
prospect and painted in tenfold blackness by the hellish 
sorcery of Satan. For still a third and most potent element 
in his cup of bitterness was the temptations of the devil, let 
loose upon him in their utmost fury. At the close of the 
temptation in the wilderness the devil had “departed from 
him for a season” (Luke 4: 13). He intended to return, and 
he has now returned, “having great wrath.” knowing that 
the decisive and critical time has come. “This is your hour 
43). “The 
He now exhausts all 


and the power of darkness” (Luke 22: Prince 
of this world cometh” (John 14: 30). 
his arts in the effort at shaking the integrity of the victim 
As he had 


before painted in glittering and seductive colors the glory of 


whom God has put momentarily into his hands. 


a false messiahship, he now pours a “horrér of deep dark- 
ness”? around his coming sufferings, filling him at once with 
terror, agony, and dismay. Utterly unnerved, so as to pray 
in agony for deliverance from the death which he had come 
from heaven to suffer, the Son yet retained his unfaltering 
submission to God, and came out victor from the awful 
conflict. 

Verse 36.—An enclosed place. The Greek word is a familiar 
diminutive, denoting properly a small and generally enclosed 
piece of ground ; it might be a field (so Acts 1: 18, 19). This 
was probably a small olive-field or garden on the western 
slope of the Mount of Olives. It was a familiar resort of 
Jesus and his disciples (John 18 : 2).— Yonder : strictly thither 
(there): indicating the direction with a gesture.—Prayed. 
His special agony had not yet begun, and he had in mind 
only an ordinary prayer, though of course, under the circum- 
stances, one of deepest import and solemnity. 

Verse 37.—Peter and the two sons of Zebedee (James and 
John) : the companions of his recent glory, now of his deepest 
agony and abasement, and in both cases—such is human 
nature—weighed down with sleep! Neither Hermon nor 
Gethsemane could overcome the weariness of the flesh.—He 
began. Now commenced, perhaps suddenly, his bitter agony. 

Verse 38.— My soul: the soul, as distinguished from the 
spirit, seems to be our spiritual nature, as allied to, and 
affected by, the body.— Even unto death, so as to bring me to 
the very verge of death. Equivalent to “a deadly sorrow.” — 
Remain here. In his sudden access of anguish he will now 
seek complete solitude, withdrawing even from the select 


three. Yet he still desires the solace and support of their | 


known proximity. It is something in this hour of mortal 
struggle to know that he has friends near, and actually sym- 
pathizing. Hence the injunction, Watch, keep awake, along 
He wants them not only near, but wakeful. If 
they slept upon Hermon, the loss was theirs: here, it is his. 


with me. 


Verse 39.—Going forward a little: deeper into the garden, 
into complete solitude.—He fell on his face. Not knelt, as 
ordinarily. Mingling at once of the deepest agony and the 
deepest abasement.— Father. The Sinaitic manuscript reads, 
“My Father.”—Jf it is possible. That is, morally possible ; 
consistent with thy wise and righteous purposes. He knew 
that it was not; but overwhelming agony compelled the 
prayer.—This cup. This whole cup of suffering, referring 
chiefly to the death that rose up before him in all its horrors. 
— Yet not as Iwill. This made his prayer still acceptable, 
though it could not be granted. 
filial submission. 


It was made in absolute 
“He was hearkened to filial 
piety,”’ in that, “ though ’ 
(Heb. 5: 7, 8). 

Verse 40. Overcome by watching and sorrow, 
and but very imperfectly alive to the magnitude of the crisis. 
The disciples, until thoroughly transformed and illuminated 
by the Spirit, were sluggish and dull of heart and mind.— 
So: thus, in such a degree.— Were not ye able? Could ye not? 
Language of sorrowful reproach.— One hour. 


from his 
’ he learned 


a son, obedience’ 





Sleeping. 


Even so short 
a time, and that in the crisis of my destiny—and yours. Be 
watchful (or wakeful) and pray. You need it for yourselves, 
as well as for me.—Jn order that ye enter not. Not the object, 
but the purpose, of their praying. Not what they were to pray 
for, but why they were to pray.—Trial. Partly, outward 
danger: partly, the inward trial or temptation which accom- 
panies danger.— T he spirit, indeed, is zealous. You have the 
inward love and devotion which would keep you wakeful, 
and enable you to encounter trial. But the flesh: your yet 
unpurified human nature. The moral infirmities are sym- 
bolized by the flesh. 

Verses 42-44.—The same prayer twice repeated, indicating 
the intenseness of his agony ; here, however, assuming that 
it could not be granted, the same unfaltering filial acqul- 
escence. With the second return the same slumber of the dis- 
The slumber 
weighs down the sleeper is by a further metaphor transferred 
to the eyes: sometimes to the eye-lids. 


ciples.— Their eyes were weighed down. 


Verse 45.—Sleep on now, and rest yourselves. 
“henceforth,” as the word more commonly means. 
sense of the passage has been much disputed. 
best taken as profound and reproachful irony.—The hour. 


The 


Taken absolutely: the destined hour.— The hands of sinners, | 


The Sanhedrists: not primarily the Romans. 
Verse 46.—Arise. More exactly, Rouse yourselves, awaken, 


It is, I think, | the petition, lest any one should suppose our Lord was repe- 








ful Son. 


that | 


| face should be uninterruptedly clear. 


“ Now,” or | 
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At this moment, probably, Judas and his company appear.— 
Not to flee, but to meet them. As the cup 
cannot pass from him, the Saviour goes forward to drink it, 
instead of drawing back. 

Verse 47.—One of the twelve. 


Let us be going. 


Added, probably, not as 
aggravating the crime, but for historical identification.— 
“A band 
priests,” etc. (John 18: 3). 


A great multitude. and officers from the chief 
The military band had swords ; 
the promiscuous crowd, drawn partly by Curiosity, had 
“clubs” or “staves.” The chief priests and elders, regard- 
ing the present as their opportunity, had sent the soldiers, and 
perhaps instigated the multitude. 

Verse 48.—He who was delivering him up: who had under- 
taken and was engaged in the enterprise.—Had given. So 
Mark says. 


if the sign were now given. 


Matthew’s language is more exactly “gave,” as 
But the word, by Greek usage, 
The sign 
too, may have been agreed on before, and now repeated. 


is easily susceptible of the other interpretation. 


Thus both statements might be correct. 
Verse 49.—IJmmediately. Without hesitation, as if, not- 

withstanding the accompanying crowd, he were innocent of 

any hostile purpose.— Kissed him. The word here is inten- 

sive, marking either earnest or repeated kissing. 

~Friend. Or language 

not of attachment, but of civil address.—[ Do] what thow art 


Verse 50. rather “companion ;” 


come for. The sentence is abrupt and unfinished (aposiopesis). 
It may be taken interrogatively, “[Is this] that which thou 
art come for?” or better, I think, as I have given it “[Do] 
that which thou art come for” (Meyer and many others). 
The rendering of the common version is certainly incorrect. 

-~Laid hands on violent seizure to which he 
offered no resistance, and checked and rebuked his resisting 


him: in a 
disciple. 


JESUS’ AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 
BY CHARLES 8S. ROBINSON, D.D. 

Within a few years there has been issued a volume written 
by a witty Frenchman, Renan, who has been so honored for 
vast erudition as to be placed in the chair of theological 
instruction in Paris. The book was trumpeted with a high 
flourish ; and even now, by those who never read it, it is con- 
jectured to possess a quite frightful power in overturning the 
evangelical faith. I choose to bring out here a specimen of 


the sense and intellect it contains. I can quote the exact 


words of this writer’s explanation of Christ’s agony in 


Gethsemane, so that the force of the entire work may be 
appreciated. He begins with the conjecture as to what made 


him “exceeding sorrowful even unto death’ 
walk thither: ; 
“Perhaps some one of those touching recollections, which 


on the lonely 


even the strongest souls preserve, and which at times pierce 
Did he recall 
the clear fountains of Galilee, where he might have refreshed 


them as a sword, came to him at this moment. 


himself; the vineyard and fig-tree, under which he might 
have been seated; the young maidens, who might perhaps 
have consented to love him? Did he then curse his bitter 
destiny, which had forbidden to him the joys conceded to all 
others ?” 

Now I put it to candid thinkers, whether it is just fair to 
ask us seriously to accept the insensate notion that Jesus 
Christ suffered in Gethsemane with regrets for a drink of 
cool water, or for the shadow of a remembered tree, or for 
the sentimental admiration of some possible Nazarene girl! 
But what shall we say of the noisy troop of cavaliers who 
laud this nonsense as wisdom, and set up such a mere Parisian 
novelist as a leader of opinion? Is there any reason why 
scared believers should insist that silliness like this is under- 
mining the old faith once delivered to the saints ? 

Let us come soberly now, as is truly becoming, to the study 
of one of the most pathetic and awful scenes of our Lord’s 
life. We tind him here pressing the strangest prayer ever 
offered on the earth. Let us patiently note some of its 
characteristics. 


I. In the beginning, observe its most affectionate spirit. It 


opens with the suggestive form of address, “‘ Abba, Father.” | 


In the Aramaic language, abbu means father. We need 
not suppose our Lord used both words; I think he said abda 


in his own vernacular tongue, and then the evangelist added 


father in Greek just to show what he meant; nobody but 


Mark gives the double expression. 
however, is this: in all the mysterious pain of that*supreme 
able Father, and still asserted himself as that Father’s faith- 


Whatever he endured in this awful hour, it is 
certain he 
should for a moment be drawn before God’s face, his own 
Not a single shadow of 
doubt, unkindness, or distrust was in his heart. 
is loving and patient still. 


II. Now a few needed words here concerning the form of 
5 7 


titious. 

Group together the slight variations in phraseology as we 
detect them in the the different evangelists. 
Matthew asserts that Jesus exclaimed the first time, ‘‘O my 


records of 











The great point of notice, | 


| suffering, Jesus still held his affection unbroken for his ador- | 


was solaced by the thought that if the mantle | 


His prayer | 
| sider. 


+ 
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Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” And then he adds: 
“He went away again the second time, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, except 
I drink it, thy will be done.” And even after this Matthew 
adds: “ And he left them, and went away again, and prayed 
the third time, shying the same words.” 

Now if amy sober argument is needed to show that our 
Saviour had not fallen into the affliction of formality, it will 
be found in the fact that no two evangelists agree in the 
exact words. For example, Mark puts the prayer thus 
“Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee; take away 
this cup from me; nevertheless, not what I will, but what 
thou wilt.” And even that is not like the recollection of 
Luke, for he records it thus: “Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me; nevertheless, not my will, but 


” 


thine, be done.” Thus it is evident that Jesus took no pains 
in his want to order his exact phraseology, and least of all 
With 


nearly the same general thought he pressed his petition with 


did he repeat the same sentences over.and over. 


the language which was artlessly uppermost in his mind. 
God hears what comes up from the seeking heart, no matter 
if the form of speech be unpremeditated. 

Ill. A much more interesting inquiry, however, turns us 
to observe now the burden of this extraordinary prayer. 

What does the singular figure Christ employs mean? This 
is carefully mentioned by all the evangelists. It seems likely 
that Jesus alludes to the ancient custom of executing crimi- 
nals by giving them a cup of poison to drink. Thus it will 
be remembered Socrates, greatest of the heathen philosophers, 
came to his ynmerited end. One of the old prophets had 
warned the sinning people, to whom he preached, under the 
same striking symbol : “ Awake, awake, stand up, O Jerusalem, 
which hast drunk at the hand of the Lord the cup of his 
fury; thou hast drunken the dregs of the cup of trembling, 
and wrung them out.” In like forceful employment of terms, 
the Psalmist has said also: “In the hand of the Lord there 
is a cup, and the wine is red; it is full of mixture; and he 
poureth out of the same; but the dregs thereof, all the wicked 
of the earth shall wring them out, and drink them.” 

What was this mysterious “cup” which our Saviour so 
much dreaded? Some say that he feared to confront suffer- 
ing, and was afraid of the pain of dying on the cross. Even 
so honored an interpreter as Neander asserts that a change of 
feeling, from elate and joyous spirits to the deepest depres- 
sion, in the life of Jesus, was by no means improbable at the 
last. But thoughtful people in a sort of generous jealousy 
for the Saviour’s repute would be startled by such a supposi- 
tion as this. It is not a mere change of emotional feeling we 
discover here; the language cannot be exhausted in a con- 
jecture of alarm or natural shudder at approaching dissolution. 
There is an evident attempt to draw back from some feature 
in his work, if any way could be found for his release. It 
There 
is in the Messiah’s own mind a “will” which is different 
from the Father’s will. , 

There does not need to be any doubt that our Lord dreaded 
to endure the hidings of 


looks like a radical revolution of purpose and plan. 


his Father's face, which were 
The 


which he desired should “ pass” was the judicial 


inevitable in case he was to be the sin-bearer for men. 
“cup” 
wrath of Jehovah, discharged upon him as a culprit, vica- 
riously before the divine law, actually receiving the awful 
curse for human sin; and what he specially wished to be 
delivered from was the sense of desertion by his Father that 
We reject all 
notion of mere physical illness or exhaustion—all notion of 


this posture as a substitute would involve. 


mere sentimental loneliness under abandonmept of friends— 
all notion of cowardly fear of the act of dying on his part. 
In that supreme moment when he found that he, sinless, must 
be looked at as a sinner, and that so he must be forsaken by 
that Face of love which had always looked upon him with 
favor hitherto, he was almost overborne with consternation 
and grief. 

Let me add a quotation from the great jurist, Sir Matthew 
Hale: “Christ stood under the imputation of all our sins ; 
and although he was personally innocent, yet judicially, and 
by way of imputation, he was the greatest offender there was. 
As our Lord was pleased to be our representative in bearing 
our sins, and to stand in our stead, so all these affections and 
motions of his soul did bear the same conformity as if acted 
by us. As he put on the person of the sinner, so he put on 
the same sorrow, the same shame, the same trembling under 
the apprehension of the wrath of his Father, that we must 
have done. And as an imputed sin drew with it the obliga- 
tion to punishment, so it did by necessary consequences raise 
all those storms and compassions in the soul of Christ, as it 
would have done in the person of a sinner, sin only excepted.’’ 

IV. So then, we reach the last question we need to con- 
What was the exact purpose of Jesus in these prayers? 


Let us put away from our minds the thought that he was 


| simply afraid to die; ordinary martyrs have suffered as much 


in their tortures as this, and been resolute enough to endure 
cruelty indescribable. Nor did he wish or propose to go back 
upon his entire errand of making atonement at this final 


Had he never 


moment. Can we conceive of such a thing? 
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Had 


he journeyed these thirty-three years across the hills of his- 


before suspected the depth of his mission from heaven ? 


tory, a8 Isaac of old journeyed with his father on the way 
to Mt. Moriah, bearing the wood for the altar on his own 
shoulder, yet all the while pitifully ignorant as to where the 
lamb for the offering was to be found? Was he now 
amazed to discover he was really to suffer ?, 

No: we think the purpose of his petition was only that the 
lather would relieve him from what he considered might be 
no necessary part of the curse. “All things were possible” 
to God ; then could there not be in this case a discrimination 
made? The pure eyes of his Father could not look on 
iniquity with any degree of allowance, to be sure; but he | 
was not a real sinner, only a vicarious one for atime. Could | 
he not be spared that which afflicted him so; namely, the | 
desertion of his Father’s love? Let not this awful mantle 
be drawn before the countenance which he had looked upon 
89 long in the weary years he had passed on earth ! 

Now we see the grandeur of his surrender, when he gave | 
even that up, and cheerfully acquiesced : ‘ Nevertheless, not 


my will, but thine, be done!” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Gethsemane 
(v. 36). It is a delightful thing to be with Jesus on the 
mountain of transfiguration, where heavenly visitants are 
seen, and a heavenly voice is heard. It would seem good 
to be always there. But they who would follow Jesus 
through this earthly life, must be with him also out on the 
stormy sea in the gloomy night; and again they must come 
with him into the valley of the shadow of death. There 
are bright, glad days to the Christian believer, when faith 
and hope and love are strong. 
trial and sorrow, when it seems as if faith must fail, and 
hope must die, and love itself must cease. It is one thing for 
a young couple to stand together in light and joy, surrounded 
by friends, at their marriage reception, or to share each other’s 
pleasure on their wedding-tour. It is quite another thing for 
a married pair to watch together through the weary night 
over a sick and suffering child, and to close the eyes of their 
darling in its death sleep, in the gray of the gloomy morn- 
ing. Yet the clouds are as sure as the sunlight on thé path 
of every chosen disciple of Jesus who follows his Master 
unswervingly ; and he who never comes with Jesus to a place 
called Gethsemane has chosen for himself another path than 
that wherein the Saviour leads the way. 

Tarry ye here, and watch with me (v.38). The sorrowing soul 
longs for human sympathy. Even in our griefs and trials 
which can neither be relieved nor shared, there is a certain 
comfort in the knowledge that other hearts are touched with 
a sense of our distress; that loving hearts ache for us, if 
they cannot help us. There is no earthly sorrow so great 
that it would not be increased if no human being cared 
whether or not its weight crushed us utterly. Wemay shrink 
from words about our griefs ; in our agony we may shut our- 
selves away from the sight of all our friends; we may feel 
that no one on earth can possibly fathom our feelings, or 
understand our peculiar trial; but in spite of ourselves there 
will be in our heart of hearts a longing for human sympathy, 
if not for human companionship. A heart would be less 
than human that did not in its sorest trial cry out-to some 
one it could love and trust, Watch with me; grieve with 
me; pray for me. 

O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me (v.39). 
We 
are even tempted, while they are yet before us, to think that 
there may bea mistake about them. What can the Lord 
mean by this? Is it inevitable that we should do this? or 
endure that? Cannot we be spared this one trial, above all 
that could be imagined? There are some trials we are pre- 
pared for. We are not unwilling to do certain duties. 
But why should we have just this to bear? This suffering 
for well-doing; this being misunderstood and ill treated 
where we looked for grateful recognition ; this betrayal by a 
trusted friend; this terrible bereavement, this utter deso- 
lateness ; this disappointment so much worse than death ;— 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me! 


But there are days also of 


God’s plans for us sometimes seem very strange plans. 


that when he feels most deeply he is most straitened in his 


| too ready to reproach ourselves, or fear that God will coo- 


| him! 


prayers. At other times he can pray with fluency ; but now 
he can hardly find words for the simplest petition, if indeed 
he can say anything, while he wants to say so many things. 
But this is the very evidence and result of the depth and 
absorbing power of the believer's emotions. So long as 
There 
of and to speak of in prayer, and 
But when 


supreme anxiety or desire possesses him, there is no possi- 


everything rtns smoothly, his micd plays freely. 
is enough to think 
his thoughts and words are unrestrained. one 
bility of his getting away from it. He can only give expres- 
sion to the directest and most restricted cry out of his heart’s 
fear or longings; or possibly he can only agonize in soul 
“with groanings which cannot be uttered.” With the 
example of our Lord in Gethsemane before us, Jet us not be 


demn us, because when our sufferings are greatest our words 
in prayer are fewest and seemingly least expressive. 

What a question 
What a question it is to every professed 


Friend, wherefore art thou come (v. 50)? 
that was to Judas! 
follower of Jesus! Suppose that Jesus should put that ques- 
tion over again to each disciple of his, at every approach to 
What have you come to join the church for? Is it 
Is it that you 


Is it because 


that you may get into heaven by so doing? 
may-stand well by it, before the community? 
Jesus asks all his followers todo it? Is it that you may 
confess heartily and gratefully your love for and your de- 
pendence on the one Saviour of sinners? What do you come 
to the communion table for? Is it to even up in your life, 
by the performance of one sacred duty, whatever else you 
have failed to do the past month? Is it to maintain your 
Is it to sit down in loving confidence with 
Jesus, as one who, knowing all things, knows that you love 
him? What do you come to Jesus for, in private prayer, 
this morning? Is it to keep up a good habit? Is it to give 
your conscience a good start for the day? Is it to secure the 
Lord’s help in your undertakings, and to get him to add his 
blessing to your plans? Is it because he is your Master and 
you are his servant, and you want to know what are his 
orders to you for the day, and what you can do in the line 
of his work and his plans? And so at your every approach 
to Jesus. You would not have to confess in any case that, 
like Judas, you had come to betray your Master; but, after 
all, could you inevery case give an honest, outspoken 
answer which would satisfy Jesus? or one which would 
satisfy yourself? Now, could you? 


church standing ? 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Again we see the weaker human side of Jesus, as we saw 
it at another time in the manger at Bethlehem, or in the 
flight by night into Egypt. This brings our Lord a great 
deal nearer to us than when he is seen transfigured on, the 
mountain, or calming the storm on the sea. Who of us has 
not been “sorrowful and very heavy of heart”? Who of us 
has not longed for human sympathy in our helplessness ; 
longed for relief in our agony and dread; longed for sub- 
missiveness under our terrible trials? 

But first we ought to give some thought to him who thus 
longed and suffered in our behalf. When we read of the 
patriot soldiers of the Revolution in their privations and 
endurances at Valley Forge—tracking the snow with their 
bleeding feet, and well-nigh famishing with hunger, and 
freezing with cold,—our hearts go out with fresh gratitude to 
their memory, for all that they did and endured to secure 
our liberties. But they had companionship; and the war in 
When we 
read, however, of Jesus in Gethsemane, utterly alone, antici- 
pating his betrayal by a chosen friend, his cruel scourgings, 
and buffetings, and crucifixion, and most of all the hiding of 
his Father’s face, and remember that all this was not for 
himself, nor for those to whom he owed anything, but for his 
enemies, for us sinners,—we can have some conception of our 
debt of gratitude to him. How all stories of human suffering, 
of human self-sacrifice, and of human love, pale alongside of 
this! 

Yet there is a certain comfort to us, in our trials and 
needs, in the assurance which this scene in Gethsemane 
gives us, that Jesus understands us in our weakness and 


which they suffered was theirs as well as ours. 








And so we have experiences in our Gethsemane. 
Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt. 


best what to give us, and what to keep‘from us. The 


worst thing in the world for us would be to have our own | 


way. How many times has the one desire of our hearts 


been denied us, to our bitterest sorrow, and afterwards we have 


come to see that nothing could have been worse for us than | 


to have had what we so longed for. And perhaps now, the 
very trial of trials which is torturing us, or the impending 


loss which we cry out to be spared from, may be planned of 


God out of his tenderest love for us, and this we shall be | its need. Because he was then alone in his agony, no 


sure of when we come to look back upon these experiences. 
If there is one prayer above another which should continually 
be in our heart as well as upon our lips, it is, “ Lord, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt!” 

And prayed the third time, saying the same words (v. 44). It 
is often a matter of shame and sorrow to a sincere believer, 


God knows | 


























































the arrest of Jesus. It was on Thursday that Jesus sent two 
of his disciples to prepare to eat with him the last supper on 
the last night of his life, in an upper room in Jerusalem. 
After the sun went down, they sat with him at the table, 
and he talked with them, and comforted them for their com- 
ing trials. He had told them before that he must go up to 
Jerusalem and be killed, and raised again the third day, but 
they did not understand. The time had come, and that last 
evening in the twilight he told them not to be afraid, to trust 
in God, to remember his words, to love one another. If you 
want to know the very words he said, get your mother to 
read with you the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chap- 
ters of John. The one who leaned on Jesus’ breast tells how 
he lifted up his eyes and prayed the last prayer that he 
offered with his disciples. 


Then eleven of the disciples went with Jesus out of the 
city, across a brook, and stopped on the side of the Mount of 
Olives. The place was a garden or orchard of olive-trees, 
and Gethsemane means oil-press, because from the fruit of 
the trees they pressed out olive-oil, which was so much used 
in that country. When they were in the garden he said to 
the disciples, ‘Sit ye here while I go and pray yonder.” We 
shall learn from the story of that last night. 

How he prayed, 

How he suffered, 

How he was betrayed. 


After he told the rest to sit and wait, he took three of the 
disciples still further under the shadows the great trees made 
in the moonlight. They were the three who were with him 
on the mountain when he was transfigured. Which three 
were they? He said to them, “My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death: tarry ye here and watch with me.” 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke all tell how he prayed. He 
went alone a little further into the garden, kneeled down, 
and then fell on his face, and prayed, “O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.” The dreadful hour of 
death was close upon him; but it was not fear, nor dread of 
pain, nor shame, that made the cup so bitter. By the dread- 
ful cup he meant the wrath of God that he was bearing for 
sin; and while he prayed in agony he said, “ Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” 

He came back to his three disciples. What had he asked 
them todo? He found them asleep. That very evening at 
the table Peter had said, “I will never forsake thee.” Jesus 
asked him: “Could you not watch with me one hour?” The 
second time he went away and prayed, Luke says more ear- 
nestly, and again he said, “ Thy will bedone.” Then he went 
to the disciples, and again found them asleep. Perhaps he did 
not speak, nor waken them, for he left them and went away 
and prayed the third time, pleading for help to bear the 
agony. In another place it is said, “ He prayed with strong 
crying and tears.” His Father heard, and, answering, sent 
an angel to strengthen him. When he came the third time 
and found his disciples sleeping, he said, “‘ Sleep on now, and 
take your rest.” Jesus had prayed, “ Abba, Father, as my 
Father wills, so shall it be;” and since prayer had brought 
help and strength from God, he was ready to meet what 
waited for him in the rest of that dreadful night and the 
next day. 

How he suffered. It was not only the pain of a cruel 
death which Jesus endured: the suffering in the garden is 
called his agony, for then he said, “ My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful unto death.” He fell on his face upon the ground, 
and Luke, who was a physician, says, “ He sweat as it were 
drops of blood.” He was alone; no hand pressed his, nor 
wiped away one tear or drop of blood. There was no human 
arm on which his bent form could lean or rest; even the 
three who loved him best did not watch nor help when “our 
griefs were laid on him.” 

How he was betrayed. Jesus knew it all beforehand. 
After he told the disciples to sleep on, he soon said, “ He is 
at hand that doth betray me.” How many disciples went 
into the garden with Jesus? Where was the twelfth? He 
went out from the table while they were at supper. Judas 
had not been asleep. He had made a bargain with the priests, 
and they were to pay him the price of a slave, about fifteen 
dollars of our money, and he was to lead them where they 
could take Jesus, when he gave the sign which one it was. 





wants, and is sure to be touched with the feeling of our in- 
| firmities. Whatever may be our disappointments or shrink- 
| ings, whatever may be the bitterness of our grief over be- 


trayal, or over unjust accusation, or in desolateness of soul, 


‘ 


we may be sure that Jesus knows how hard this all is for us; 


| and that he will give to us the sympathy and help for which 
he longed in vain. 


| Because of that terrible hour of Jesus in Gethsemane, 
every human soul can find sympathy and love and cheer 


| 


| soul need ever be left alone. 


} 
| 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


| Judas knew the place, the praying-place ; he knew the Master, 
| and where he would find him. Tramping feet, voices, clash- 
ing swords, torchlights, came nearer. Judas led the way, 
called him master, and kissed him. That was the sign; for 
he had said, “ Whom I shall kiss, that same is he; hold him 
fast.” They took him, bound him, and led him away. Teach 
of the example, the sympathy, the tenderness, the submis- 
sion of Jesus. 

If Jesus found comfort in prayer, what shall be our daily 
support for the cares and trials of life? As the Father 
answered Jesus’ prayer, for his sake, he will answer ours, 
and either take away the sorrow or send grace to bear it. 
Jesus longed for sympathy, and wanted friends to share the 
hour of trial. Did they do it? Luke says they were “sleep- 


| It would only confuse a primary class to give all the events | ing for sorrow,”—tired after a long, strange day, at midnight 
in the last week of the life of Jesus, and it is better with this | worn with seeing the grief they could not fully understand, - 
ra 
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How patient Jesus was with them! He gave the warning, 
“ Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation;” and 
excused their sleep, saying, “The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” He felt then how willing his own 
great spirit was to bear the world’s burden of sin, and yet his 
human body staggered and fell under the load. He who 
never forgets Gethsemane has such sympathy with all grief 
that no suffering one need ever suffer as he did, alone. 

Most of all we need to remember how Jesus prayed with 
submission to the will of his Father, as shown in our golden 
text. He taught through all his life and in his dying hours 
what should be our constant desire and daily prayer: “ Thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.— Where and how did Jesus spend the even- 
ing just preceding his crucifixion? How did the disciples 
feel as he spake of his speedy separation from them? (John 
14:1; 16:5, 6.) Locate and describe Gethsemane. What 
conversation occurred on the way thither? (Matt. 26 : 31-35.) 

Verse 36.—For what purpose did Jesus seek retirement in 
these last hours of his freedom? What is the record of his life 
relative to prayer? (Matt. 14:23; Luke 6:12; John 11: 
41, 42.) What was his last public prayer previous to the 
crucifixion,? (John 12: 27-30.) What is the significance of 
the question, ‘“‘ What shall Isay” ? What “cause” is referred 
to, for which he had come unte this hour? What indica- 
tions of confidence and submission do you find in this 
prayer? What is prayer? What are its elements of power? 

Verse 37.—When does the human heart most crave the 
sympathy of truest feiends? What practical thoughts does 
this verse suggest respecting the sorrowful? What two evi- 
dences of Christ’s humanity dges it afford? Was this the 
“beginning ” of a peculiar sorrow, or had he known no sorrow 
before? Was it sorrow in view of physical suffering, or 
was it the grief attaching as penalty to the world’ssin? Who 
were the two sons of Zebedee? 

Verse 38.—What was the last token of love that Jesus 
requested of his three friends? Did he merely desire them 
to remain near him and awake duringhis agony, or to act as 
guard in view of the coming traitor? How now may we 
“tarry” and “watch” with him? On what condition alone 
did he pray for deliverance from the burden of great sorrow ? 
(v. 89.) What power of deliverance had he at hiscommand ? 
(vy. 53.) Why then was it impossible to escape this hour? 
(Isa. 53: 4-6.) Is itright or wrong, to pray unconditionally for 
escape from sorrow? What condition of heart would such 
prayer indicate? Why is it impossible for us to be as lonely 
in our sorrow as was Jesus? What help came to him in 
answer to prayer? (Luke 22 : 43.) 

Verses 40, 41.—How thoroughly did Jesus understand the 
failure of his friends? What comfort does it afford us? 
What do you understand by the expression—“ sleeping for 
sorrow ”’—used in Luke 22:45? Is sorrow, when uncon- 
trolled by principle, generous or selfish? Is it right, or 
wrong, to indulge even a legitimate grief when those in greater 
sorrow need our support? Should sorrow for the decline of 
the spiritual life of a church be productive of a helpless 
despondency, or arouse to vigilance and prayer? How many 
times did Jesus offer substantially the same prayer? What 
is indicated by simplicity and brevity in prayer? What 
further indication of his soul’s agony does Luke record? 
Compare the expectation of the first and second prayer 
(Mark 14: 36; Matt. 26:42). Did Jesus arouse the disci- 
ples on his second return, affording them another opportunity 
of conquering the flesh, or did he not? (vs. 43,44; Mark 
14:40.) Is ita false or a true faith that mortifies the flesh 
beyond the necessity of the occasion? (v. 45.) How do we 
know that this verse is to be interpreted as disclosing a gene- 
ral principle, rather than as referring to natural sleep then 
and there? (v. 46.) Describe the procession which Judas 
led to the garden (v. 47; John 18:3). When was highest 
privilege to mortal given, least valued? (vs. 48, 49.) How 
was Jesus’ meekness displayed? (v. 50; Luke 22: 51.) 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Our Lord’s craving for sympathy discloses his humanity, 
and brings him very near to us. It will be easy to illustrate 
this desire from the common experiences of life. We all 
like some one near us when we are suffering. A little child 
cries out with terror in the darkness, but a touch of the 
mother’s hand, or one word from her lips, quiets its alarm. 
The consciousness of her nearness is all it needs. A striking 
A poor woman, 
a great sufferer, lay some years since in one of the beds, and 
was frequently visited and greatly comforted by the wife of 
Dean Stanley. It was one day decided that a painful surgical 
operation must be immediately performed, as the only means 
of saving her life. The surgeons submitted the matter to her, 
and asked her if she was willing to have it performed. At 
first she shrank even from life at such a price, but after a 
moment's hesitation she said, “I think if Lady Augusta 
Stanley were but with me I could go through it.” Soon the 


illustration comes from a London hospital. 





noble lady was by her side, and by her presence and sym- 
pathy nerved the poor sufferer to heroic endurance. 

There are two cups which are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. There is this cup which our Saviour drank empty. 
Think what was in it. Read Isaiah 58, for sugges- 
tions of its contents. It was filled with ineffable sor- 
rows, a8 if the concentrated results of human sin had been 
poured into it. The other cup is one of which Paul speaks 
as “the cup of blessing.” It contains all the joys of re- 
demption. Christ emptied this cup of its woes, and then 
filled it with blessings and passed it into our hands. 

A little study in physical geography. The climate of 
Italy, Spain, and the south of France is almost tropical, 
although the latitude is as high as Pennsylvania and New 
York. The reason is that the climate is affected and modi- 
fied by the Arabian desert, away to the south. If there were 
no desert there, with its arid sands, its intense heat, and its 
sterility, there would be lost to the south of Europe its balmy 
air, its luxuriant vegetation, and its purple vineyards. If 
there had been no Gethsemane and Calvary, with their 
agony and shame and woe, there would be in this world no 
Christian life, with its joy, its peace, its victory, its hopes; 
and no family of redeemed in heaven, with their songs, and 
white robes, and eternal glory. 

As human illustrations of acquiescence in the divine will, 
see the case of Aaron, Lev. 10: 1-3; of Eli, 1 Sam. 3: 18; 
of David, 2 Sam. 12: 20-23; of Paul, 2 Cor. 12: 8-10. See 
also an article, “Thy Will be Done,” in this paper, April 
17, 1880. 

‘Prayer does not always bring God to us, but ofttimes draws 
us to him instead. A boat is struggling in the waves. A rope 
is thrown to it from a ship. The men seize the rope and pull 
upon it. They seem to be drawing the great ship to them, 
but in reality they are only drawing themselves to the ship. 
So we draw upon the rope of prayer, and by and by we are 
close to God, lying at peace in his bosom, the struggle over. 
It matters not whether we have’received our request, or have 
only prayed ourselves into sweet acquiescence with the 
divine will. “It is all the same,” said a sufferer, “ whether 
God gives me what I want, or gives me grace to do without it.” 

The sleeping of the disciples, when Christ had craved so 
earnestly that they would wake and watch with him, finds 
perpetual illustration in the feebleness of our loyalty and de- 
votion to Christ. We are no more set to watch in the gar- 
den; but there is watching yet to do against the foes of Christ, 
and there are those who are in this world in Christ’s place, 
who crave our sympathy. See Matt. 25: 42-45. 

The Agony. See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 841, 
2 5087,—Alone with God; The Biblical Museum, vol. 1, p. 
204,—Turning Godwards. 

Accepting His Will. See Foster's Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, p. 606, 3 5509—Submitting Promptly; Ber- 
tram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 612, 3 3616,—Perfected 
Obedience ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 68, 3 266,— 
How to Submit; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, Second 
Series, p. 409,—Anecdotes of Submission ; Gotthold’s Em- 
blems, chap. 59,—The Caged Bird. 

Watch and Pray. See Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, p. 
264,—Similitudes of Prayer ; p. 269,—Persistence in Prayer ; 
The Biblical Museum, vol. 1, p. 204,—A Slave’s Advice; 
also in The Biblical Treasury, vol. 3, p. 142, 3 684; Ber- 
tram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 322, ¢ 1849,—The Need of 
Watchfulness ; p. 545, 3 3252,—Rocks and Shallows ; p. 615, 
2 3635,—A Child’s Willingness; p. 776, 4 4638,—The Bird 
Tied to a Stone; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 
656, 2 5974,—Establishing Pickets. 

The Betrayal. See Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 468, 
2 1646,—The Traitor’s Kiss; also in Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 836, 35058; The Biblical Museum, p. 208,— 
False Friends. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
THROUGH SUFFERING TO GLORY. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 


PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING. 


WATCH AND PRAY. 
| 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 

The olive-trees were all cut away from the Mount of Olives 
in the Roman siege which ended in the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Every vestige of Gethsemane, the olive-grove 
and garden, with the oil-press which gave it its name, were 
all certainly gone before the generation who killed the Prince 
of Life had passed away. To see in the eight ancient olive- 





trees of the modern Gethsemane anything more than a 
reminder, would be descending into the mythical and foolish. 
The Mount of Olives has still a crown of olive-trees; but 
except the general shape of the mount, and the approximate 
course of the roads, all is of the present. The beautiful 
garden of to-day is a happy memorial of the ancient enclosure, 
and cannot be very far away from the spot; but more cannot 
be said with certainty. The present spot is in possession of 
the Latin monks, who have always an aged brother or two 
there to tend the garden, and, at proper times, to admit and 
receive visitors, 

The flowers there cultivated are mostly those hardy in the 
climate; the gardening is of a commdn skillful sort, with no 
attempt at the rare or the strained. Several varieties of the 
roses are South American sorts, and quite different from 
those native in Turkey. The entrance to the garden is by a 
low door, about half the height of a man on the outside, 
though a step down makes it a little higher within. Such 
doors came into fashion not long after the Turkish conquest ; 
their object being to prevent the haughty Muslims from riding 
into a house on horseback. 

Around the walls, within, at nearly equal distances apart, 
are several saintly shrines, where the Romish faithful may 
pray, as in a place more holy than the general earth. 

Concerning the location of the garden, it is worth while to 
state that within the city of Jerusalem no gardens were 
allowed, “except a few gardens of roses, which had been there 
from the time of the prophets ;” but that “there were many 
gardens about the foot of the Mount of Olives;” at least, so 
says the Talmud. It was not lawful to have a garden within 
a certain number of cubits of a city, on account of the odors 
inseparable from cultivation. But the gardens at the foot of 
Olivet, of which Gethsemane was one, were outside of that 
limit. 

Were it not stated in Luke that the three disciples were 
“ sleeping for sorrow,” we might notice the oriental habit of 
sleeping anywhere and always, when the time allowed. It is 
quite a marked feature of the East. The ’longshoremen and 
unemployed seamen on the wharves of a western seaport in 
a sunny day are but the counterpart of many an eastern scene 
out of the few hours of market bustle. The land of babel 
and bustle is also the land of dreams. 

To fall on the face in prayer is now only one of the regular 
postures of many eastern prayers. In the formal practice of 
the Jews it was the custom only with certain special prayers, 
which need not here be enumerated. They were called 
“prayers of faces.” Jesus’ praying must be lifted out of all 
such examples, and seen in the light of the Old Festament. 
It was a posture of utter submissiveness, entreaty, and agony. 
The words of his prayér, however, have echoes in the Jewish 
prayers, which probably resounded on both sides of his place 
in time. “Thy will be done” is a phrase that has fallen 
from many Jewish lips; and to all appearance, long before 
his time. “That it may please thee,” and “that it may be 
pleasing in thy sight,” are in the Hebrew scarcely distin- 
guishable. Many a liturgy utters over and over again the 
same phrase, though another language has often made it diffi- 
cult of recognition. 

“Tf this cup may not pass from me” has a double oriental 
significance. The figure of drinking, to illustrate a heart 
experience, whether of joy or sorrow, is one of the commonest 
of oriental forms of expression. To drink scorning, to drink 
joy, are most natural phrases. To give more common exam- 
ples would be to profane the subject. What here was Jesus’ 
cup of agony, has bought for us “the cup of salvation.” 

Again, there was the oriental custom at feasts that when 
the father of the house had pronounced his blessing over the 
cup, it was passed to all the guests, and could pass by none 
without his drinking. The language here is quite similar, and 
the reference seems not doubtful. 

“Not as I will, but as thou wilt,” is another of the forms 
found at the close of many an ancient Jewish prayer. In all 
these Jewish prayers, moreover, “thy will” means also “that 
{which is] acceptable in thy sight,” or before thee. Arbitrary 
will is never meant, apart from God’s all-wise benevolence. 
“When one is approaching a dangerous place, as where wild 
beasts or robbers lurk, he should utter a short prayer, as ‘ Let 
thy will [which is] from before thee be done;’ . . . or, ‘Do 
thy will in the heavens above;’ ... or ‘Do what seemeth 
good in thine eyes.’” These parallels certainly instruct us as 
to the meaning of Jesus’ example here for us. 

Nor does the parallel stop here. Even to the kiss of Judas 
there comes light on this scene from the Jewish writings. 
Space will not permit us to follow them up here. Yet it is 
not far fetched to mote that during the night preceding, the 
priest who was to offer the morning sacrifice was not allowed 
to sleep. He was to watch. “Peace be to thee” was the 
greeting of the watch in his round; which every waking 
attendant was to utter again in response. The attendant 
Levites must also watch; else they were beaten, and their 
clothes were burned. That the attendants of our great High 
Priest could not watch at this time—what shall be said of it? 

But to follow this farther might even lead to the mystical. 
That so many illustrations of the sort gather about this night 
of agony, however, cannot be altogether fortuitous. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
‘The interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 


Her Bright Future. 12mo, pp. 309, 


Price, $1.00. 
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Chicago: Henry A, Sumner & Co. 
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Sister Dora ; a biography. 
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ith an introduction by S.C. Bartlett, D.D,  Llustrated. l2mo, pp. 
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New York: iarper & Brothers. Price, 70 cents, 


Shakespeare's History of KI gney the Fourth. Part 2. 
with notes, by William J. Rolfe Tliustrated. 
New york: Harper & Brothers, price, 70 cents. 


Robert Raikes, Journalist and Philanthropist; a History of the Origin 
of Sunday-scliools. By Alfred Gregory. i6mo, pp. vil, 200. New 
York: Auson D. F. Randolph & Uo. Price, $1.00. 


A Scriptural Arpoment Infant Baptism ina Nut-shell, By E. B. Cris- 
man, D.D. rhird edition, revised and eniarged.) I8meo, pp. lus St. 
Louis: EB. B ¢ ‘risman, Room 44, Luosurance Building. Price, 40 cenis. 


Echoes from the Word, for the Christian Year. By the late Frances 
Ridley Havergal. With prefatory note by Charles Bullock, D.D. 
ba pp. 70. New York: Anson D. F. Randulph & Co. Price, 40 
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By Frances 
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Dudiey Warner. ol. 1.: Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 
lilustrated. Sq. 8vo, pp. ‘Lxxxvi, 5%. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
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American Prose: Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. 
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Usgood, & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Plain Reasons ainst Joining the Church of Rome. By Richard 
Frederick Littiedale, D.C, L. c ‘enth thousand, revised and enlarged.) 
iémo, pp. 221. London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 

e; New York: Pott, Young, & Co. Price, 40 cents. 


Preadamites ; or, A Demonstration of the Existence of Men before 
Adam, together with a study of their condition, antiquity, racial 
affinities, and erogremive dispersion over the earth. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL. lilustrated. svo, _PP- xxvi, 500. Chicago: Ss. C, 
Griggs & ‘Co. an $3.50. 


Holmes 
With introductions and notes by the 
lémo, pp. Vili, 424. Boston: Houghton, 


PAMPHLETS. 
Idyls of ee o Xing By Alfred ‘Tennyson, (Standard Series.) 4to, pp. 70, 
New K. Funk & Co. Price, 20 cents. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Thomas Hardy. 


(Harper's Half Hour Series.) 
mo, pp. 8. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. Price, 20 cents. 


A Primer of American Literature. By Eugene Laurence. (Half Hour 


Series.) 32mo, pp. 136. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, 25 
cents, 


Prince Hugo; a Bright a. 
Library.) 4to, pp. New 
cents, 


By Maria M.Grant. (Franklin Square 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 15 


The Young Whaler, by W. H. G. Kingston; and A Chip of the Old 
eck, by Emma Marshall. (Sunday Library.) 4to, pp. 31. New 


Knight's Popular History of England. Vol. II. (Complete in eight 
volumes.) (Standard Series.) 4to, pp. 168. New York: I. K. Funk 
& Co. Price, W cenis. 


From Seearees to Generation, 
fF ‘ranklin Square Library.) 


A ‘novel. y Lady Augusta Noel, 
e 
rothers. Price, 15 cents. 


dto, pp. 57. New York: Harper & 


The Virginia Bohemians. A novel. By John Esten Cooke. Carper’ s 
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brary of American Fiction.) 8Svo, pp. 233. New York: Harper 


& Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 
Rowland Hill; his life, anecdotes, and ys sayings. By Vernon J. 
Charlesworth, With an introduction Spurgeon. (Standard 
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Series.) 4to, pp. 42. New York: K Pune & Co. Price, 15 cents, 
Theological Unrest: discussions in science and religion. By James 
Anthony Froude, Prot. P. G, Tait, and E. A. Wa hburn, D.D. (Atlas 
Series.) 8vo, pp. @2. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


The Farmer's Friend and Guide for 1880; comprising facts and valuable 
information of a reliable character, careful y selected, compiled, and 
properly classified, from the leading authorities and agricultural 
»ublications of the world. Devoted to the interests of farmers, stock- 
yreeders, poultry-fanciers, dairymen, bee-culturists, gardeners, and 
the fireside. 4to,pp. 200. New York: Frank Harrison & Co. Price, 
SO cents. 

MUSIC. 

The Song Anchor; a choice collection of favorites for Sabbath-school 
and praise service. By J. E. White. (Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. Oblong i6mo, boards, pp. 164. Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Review and Herald Publishing Association. Price, 35 cents. 


Some of the earlier published volumes of 7’he Cum- 
bridge Bible for Schools have already been noticed in these 
columns. That such a handy, neat, scholarly work could 
be produced at all, and that it could be put forth in such 
a popular form and find a market large enough to sup- 
port it, are causes of sincere thankfulness, and signs of 
the great progress now being made in general Bible study. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


This series is published at the oteiaiie Press in Cam- 
bridge, England, having for its general editor J. J. 8. 
Perowne, D. D., the well-known author of the best 
English commentary on the Psalms. It is of form and 
size suitable for easy holding in the hand, and of such 
make-up in the contents as to be of very great service to 
the student. As to the new volumes, Jonah is provided 
with two plain illustrative maps, and is well annotated 
by T. T. Perowne, B. D., Archdeacon of Norwich. The 
annotator shows careful and competent study of the 
original text, as well as of the more accessible commen- 
taries. He clears away the special difficulties, and enters 
well into the spirit of the book, with a just discernment 
of its place in the Inspired Library. In an appendix on 
the “great fish,” the editor’s linguistic knowledge is better 
than his knowledge of natural history, or of the cosmos. 
He reproduces the old error that whales are not found in 
the Mediterranean. But he has furnished an excellent, 
clear, popular commentary, with notes both efficient and 
spiritual. The whole has a flavor of vigorous youth 
rather than of ripe age in scholarship. The Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans is provided with a map, and with 
introduction and notes by the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M. A., 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The introduction 
comprises a sketch of the life of St. Paul, a parallel 
between this Epistle and the Epistle to the Galatians, and a 
special summary of the argument of the Epistle. All this is 
very well done, being both clear and scholarly. As tothe 
notes themselves, they partake of the character of the better 
popular modern commentaries, being brief, helpful, and 
thorough; and striving to bring out what the text really 
means, and to suggest, rather than to furnish, devotional 
reflections. A generation ago, such a commentary would 
have been a wonder and a cause for rejoicing ; but we 
have many of them now. Rarely, in the notes, is serious 
blemish; as, for instance, in chapter 1: 4, where the 
expression “the Spirit of holiness” is quite misunder- 
stood, and an interpretation is given which is altogether 
opposed to both the sense and the rhetoric of Paul. Nor 
does the editor. fairly state the most common alternative 
interpretations. It is here to be noticed that the general 
editor has added a preface (omitted in most of the 
volumes) defining the responsibility he assumes for the 
notes of each special editor. ‘His aim has been . .’. [in 
points of conceded conscientious difference among inter- 
preters| to leave each contributor to the unfettered exer- 
cise of his own judgment, only taking care that mere 
controversy should as far as possible be avoided.” The 
General Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude’ has notes and 
an introduction by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. These par- 
take of the well-known character of this editor’s general 
work: in the main admirable; stronger on the adven- 
titious*and accessory things than in the severe exegesis, 
with an occasional reminder that though he is vigorous, 
he is fallible. Incidentally interpreting Matthew 16: 18, 
Dr. Plumptre takes “ Peter” to be a stone now united to 
the “rock;” which latter is interpreted to mean Christ. 
This is honest, but scarcely in accord with the soundest 
interpreters. Again, in comparing Acts 2: 13 with 
Ephesians 5: 18, he makes a witty note that is unworthy 
of him and of the subject ; substituting a petty conceit 
taken from the language of our English version for the 
very different sober interpretation.compelled by the Greek. 
These, however, are but flies in the ointment. The Acts 
of the Apostles, chapters 1 to 14, is furnished with several 
maps, and an introduction and notes by J. Rawson 
Lumby, D.D., Norrisian professor of divinity, and fellow 
of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. This is an excel- 
lent piece of work, and contains some matters of infor- 
mation quite unusual in a book of the size. The selection 
of accessory matter is rather different from that usually 
attached to commentaries on the Acts, and belongs more 
strictly to the text itself than to the frame in which the 
picture is set. The Gospel according to St. Luke has 
several fine maps; with elaborate notes, introduction, 
appendices and excursuses by Frederic W. Farrar, D. D., 
Canon of Westminster. Canon Farrar’s work here, as 
well as elsewhere, displays great brilliancy and extensive 
acquirements, This commentary will be found instruc- 
tive, but it needs to be used with caution. The excur- 
suses at the end have a great variety of value. One, at 
least, is worthless, but most of them (seven in all) are 
good summaries. Canon Farrar’s claim that the majority 
of the talmudic illustrations which comprise Excursus 
VII. “are entirely new,” is quite a mistake on his part. 
If he had derived them from some well-known printed 
source, instead of a “yet unpublished collection,” he 
would probably have given some of his citation numbers 
differently. The general editor has prefixed to this 
volume the same preface as to that in the Epistle to the 
Romans,—It is matter of duty to point out both ma- 
terial defects and minor blemishes, when seen; but the 
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fact still remains that senile siete, if at all, can 
be found so much useful information and sound explane- 
tion, put together in a form so serviceable for students 
and teachers, as in this series of the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools. (16mo. Jonah, pp. 63; price, 40 cents. Romans, 
pp. 270; price, 90 cents. Peter and Jude, pp. 220; price, 
70 cents. Acts (Part I.), pp. xxiv, 188; price, 70 cents, 
Luke, pp. 392; price, $1.10. Cambridge, England: At 
the University Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Much of the charm of ancient proverb and fable consists 
in their ancient dress; at least, it is a poor exchange to 
put off the old quaintness and put on a modern style that 
only repeats the narrative. Fable, to be sure, loses less 
in this respect than proverb, but the operation is dangerous. 
Yet just this risk has been taken in The Book of Fables, 
which is declared by the title-page to contain sop’s 
fables complete, with copious additions from modern 
authors. In reality, the fables are most commonly mere 
translations’ of the paraphrases of La Fontaine (with 
some reproductions of the English of L’Estrange .and 
Croxall); and nearly all of these suffer from the expan 
siveness and dilation rendered necessary by the poverty 
of French rhetorical ideas, and the necessities of French 
rhyme. The moral, too, is generally omitted; a thing 
which a reader of the Greek originals could hardly brook, 
since in the queer attachment of the moral lay often the 
wit and quaintness of the whole fable. As to the claim 
that this book contains sop’s fables complete, it is as 
difficult either to affirm or deny it as it is to say which of 
the Psalms of David were David’s, and which not. Yet 
the book does not contain all the fables commonly included 
by the Greeks as /Esop’s, as a comparison of, say, the 
Tauchnitz edition of a Vatican manuscript would show. 
Of course some would be unfit to print; one, for instance, 
that Jeremy Taylor gives in his Holy Living and Dying ; 
but the collection might have been made more complete 
than it is without hurting anybody. The book, however, 
is good reading for the children, though its re-distillation 
has often preserved more flatness than spirit. It is “ pro- 
fusely illustrated”? by Ernest Griset; but the illustrations 
—tolerable—are bound in the volume at hap-hazard places, 
without reference to the text. The editor’s preface is of 
no great value, but better than none. (Sq. 8vo, pp. 249. 
New York: American Book Exchange. Price, 50 cents.) 

Egotistic books are, unfortunately, by no means rare 
productions of the press ; but it is seldom that we receive 
a book with so complacent a title-page as is borne by a 
volume written and published by Mr. John Heermans, 
of Corning, New York. Itis entitled Nuggets of Gold, or, 
The Laws of Success in Life, in Brief and Pungent Lec- 
tures to Young Men; and it bears below the title the un- 
questionable assertion that “the finest writing is that 
which says the most in the smallest space.” The author 
adds, in his preface: “ Plain and direct language .. . is 
said to be my forte.” The book consists of three parts: 
ethical talks with young men; an argument against the 
medicinal use of alcohol ; and some chapters on political 
economy and finance, written from the “hard money” 
standpoint. Notwithstanding its curious egotism, and 
sundry demerits of Jiterary style, the book presents not a 
few sensible—and therefore serviceable—hints. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. 881. Corning, N. Y.: Published by John 
Heermans. | Price, $1.00.) 


An interesting story of the long and faithful Christian 
labors of two well-known workers, the Rev. Dr. Stephen 
R. Riggs and his wife, missionaries of the American 
Board among the Dakota Indians, is told in Mary and I; 
Forty Years Among the Sioux, This record of godly work, 
transmitted into the not less faithful hands of children 
and grandchildren, is a timely and permanently valuable 
addition to the religious library, and has also no small 
value to educationists and students of the Indian ques- 
tion. The book, as President Bartlett says in a brief 
introduction, is worthy to stand beside William Goodell’s 
Forty Years in the Turkish Empire, and the still unwritten 
record of Levi Spaulding’s fifty years in Ceylon. (12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. xx, 388. Chicago: W. G. Holmes, 
Price, $1.50.) 


Professor A. W. Ward’s Chaucer, in the English Men 
of Letters Series, is a decidedly unsatisfactory book. 
Professor Ward’s labors asa student and historian of 
English literature have not made him master of a strong 
and clear style; and his feebleness is the more marked 
because he pays so much attention to the discussions on 
vexed questions which form so large a part of Chaucer 
literature. The book is constructed on the plan of giv- 
ing most attention to Chaucer’s personality, and making 
his books a secondary thing; whereas exactly the con- 
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trary policy should have been pursued in writing of an 
author about whose life so little is really known. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. vii, 199. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, 75 cents.) 


A new edition of the late Rev. Dr. J. M. Macdonald’s 
scholarly and spiritual Life and Writings of St. John has 
been published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The work 
first appeared in 1877 ; it is now put forth without change, 
but the price has been reduced from five dollars to three 
dollars. Concerning the nature and value of the volume, 
we said at the time of its first appearance—and may well 
repeat now: “Its fullness, accuracy, breadth of view, 
and vividness of description,—above all, its devout and 
spiritual tone, command earnest commendation. It will 
be a means of lasting good; if for no other reason, 
because it sets before us the Apostle of Love in his true 
character.’ (8vo, cloth, pp. xxxvi, 436.) 


In The Virginia Bohemians Mr. John Esten Cooke once 
more offers a bright story of Virginia life, accurately de- 
picting characters and scenes in the Old Dominion, with 
which state none of our novelists is so familiar as he. 
The book may be recommended to readers unacquainted 
with Mr. Cooke’s previous novels ; those who have read 
them will be somewhat wearied by the author’s habit of 
repeating himself in successive books. In saying this 
we do not refer to his Virginia Comedians, which, despite 
its curious rhyming similarity to this book in the matter 
of its title, is a radically different work, in scene and 
method. (8vo, paper, pp. 233. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 

The design of showing that eminence in scientific at- 
tainments and devoutness of religious character can be, 
and very often have been, united in world-famous men, 
is well carried out in a book by the Rev. Dr. John 
Stoughton of London, entitled Worthies of Science. It 
consists of brief popular biographies of Roger and 
Francis Bacon, Copernicus, Descartes, Pascal, Barrow, 
Boyle, Locke, John Ray, Leibnitz, Newton, Cuvier, John 
Dalton, Faraday, Sir David Brewster, Herschel, and 
Adam Sedgwick. (12mo,’cloth, pp. vii, 342. 
York: American Tract Society. Price, $1.50.) 


New 


A carefully prepared treatise on deductive logic, clearly 
written, arranged in an orderly manner, and fully 
equipped with illustrative examples, is The Theory of 
Thought, by Professor Noah K. Davis, of the University 
of Virginia. The book is conservative in that it closely 
adheres to the sound and well-established laws of the 
logical science, but it duly notices modern theories and 
innovations. In size and method, it is well fitted for use 
in colleges and in advanced classes in academies and 
normal schools. (8vo, cloth, pp. x, 316. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.00.) 


Some useful suggestions concerning mental hygiene 
are presented in Common Mind Troubles, and The Secret 
of a Clear Head, by Dr. J. Mortimer Granville, a London 
authority on mental pathology. Especially in some of the 
chapters under, the second division of the work, Dr. Gran- 
ville stands on the border-land between physiology and 
moral duty; and he emphasizes the advantages of pur- 
pose and self-control, in the various duties of life. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. 185. Philadelphia: D. G. Brinton, Price, 
$1.00.) 


Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., of New York, 
have just put forth neat and cheap new editions of 
Miss Havergal’s well-known prose books for children: 
Morning , Bells; or, Waking Thoughts for the Little Ones ; 
Little Pillows ; or, Good-night Thoughts for the Little 
Ones; and Morning Stars ; or, Names of Christ for his 
Little Ones (her last book).» The price of each is but 
twenty-five cents in cloth, or ten cents in paper. (32mo, 
pp. 108; 103; 128.) 

A singularly straightforward and helpful presentation of 
the character and life-work of a noble Christian worker, 
among the sick and suffering in one of the most degraded 
of English manufacturing towns,—such is Sister Dora, by 
Margaret Lonsdale. The book is well worth adding (for 
the benefit of all adults and the older children) to Sun- 
day-school and parish libraries. (16mo, cloth, pp. 290. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


While Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s new novel, 
Louisiana, has not the rugged strength of her two pre- 
vious successes, That Lass o’ Lowrie’s and Haworth’s, 
it is their superior in point of gentle sweetness and deli- 
cacy of style. The picture of the heroine’s father is one 
of the tenderest and most winsome characterizations in 
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modern fiction, (12mo, cloth, pp. vii, 163. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 


Mr. W. J. Rolfe’s well-known edition of separate plays 
of Shakespeare—the best edition, on the whole, for class- 
room use—is continued by the publication of the first 
and second parts, each in one volume, of King Henry the 
Fourth. (12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 208; 210. 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price of each, 70 cents.) 


New 


A volume of religious poetry whose modesty is its 
chief merit is My Neighbo®, a Story in Verse, with Other 
Pieces, by Thomas D. James. (16mo, cloth, pp. 200. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Herbert Spencer’s Education : Intellectual, Moral, and 
Spiritual, has been added to the cheap Humboldt Library 
of Popular Science Literature, published by J. Fitzgerald 
& Co., New York. The price is fifteen cents. 


The April Wide Awake is full of attractive articles 
and pictures. Among its contents is a biographical 
paper on Jacob Abbott,—by his son, the Rev. Edward 
Abbott,—accompanied by a portrait. Very many readers 
will be right glad to see for the first time the face of one 
whose pages have been so dear to them. 

The Journal of the Military Service Institution of the 
United States is the name of a new quarterly, devoted to 
military affairs. The second number, for April, contains, 
among other papers, an article on the distinction between 
civil and military law, by General Sherman ; and a paper 
on Chinese, Japanese, and Persian artillery, by Brevet- 
Major J. P. Sanger. The price of the Journal is two 
dollars a year, and it is published by W. C. and F. P. 
Church, 240 Broadway, New York. 


Professor Austin Phelps’s articles on Old Testament 
studies, which won such a speedy and lasting popularity 
among the readers of The Sunday School Times, when 
published in these columns, have been warmly received 
in England, where they are republished by Hodder & 
Stoughton under the title of The Old Testament. Of 
this volume The British Quarterly Review says: “ Dr. 
Phelps selects five-and-twenty religious examples and 
themes from Old Testament History, and shows that 
their principles apply to modern life. The sermons are 
graphic, pointed, ingenious, and practical. The preacher 
rapidly generalizes his examples into common principles, 
illumines them with frequent anecdote and illustrations, 
and applies them cogently to the conscience.” 

In connection with the tenth census of the United 
States the Department of the Interior proposes to issue a 
Catalogue of the Forest Trees of North America, pre- 
pared by Professor Charles 8. Sargent of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The catalogue is intended as a supplement to 
the Report on the Forest Wealth of the United States, 
and has special reference to the geographical distribution 
of our native trees, and their economic properties and 
uses. Since it is impossible to make such a catalogue at 
all exhaustive without the assistance of botanists and 
others interested in the subject, a preliminary interleaved 
octavo catalogue of 93 pages has been issued, wherein 
contributors may write notes of their observations on the 
geographical range, the region, elevation, and geological 
formation favorable to the habitat, the purposes for which 
the wood or other products of the trees are used, and 
other useful particulars. Already the preliminary cata- 
logue is a work full of information ; but with the co-oper- 
ation and aid of botanists, woodsmen, manufacturers, 
and others, the complete catalogue will be such a record 
of, and guide to, that particular branch of our national 
resources as will much more than recompense any trouble 
to which contributors may put themselves. Observations 
in furtherance of the work will be gladly received by 
Professor Charles 8S. Sargent, Brookline, Mass. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 
Connecticut, state, at New Britain......_........-.May 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Northfield_._._..._........... May 25-27 
Missouri, state, at St. Joseph_..._.........-.-- 


----May 25-27 
Georgia, state, at Atlanta_....... .....- 


in cose anon May 96, 29 


ee ee June 1-3 
Alabama, state, at Eufaula .._.............-.------ June 8-10 
Dakota, territorial, at Yankton._.._........--_-.--.June 8-10 
pa ea June 8-10 
Middle Tennessee, at Shelbyville....___............June 8-10 
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New York, state, at Ogdensburg-.-.-.-.-..--.---.---- June 8-10 
Towa, state, ab Dies BEGNGS.<c-.ccnccenceenacetnse June 15-17 
Indiana, state, Se WEEtOW <teanccccdcccnne- acdeccs« June 22-24 
West Virginia, state, at Clarksburg .-......----.--- June 22-24 
Mamechusttia, M006 250. case occ nced nce. 22. cnstns cons June 
California, state, at Monterey...........---.-------- July 1-4 
Mississippi, state, at Meridian_............---- ain whi July 7, 8 
Kentucky, state, at Shelbyville -.......-.----.------/ Aug. 3-5 
Vermont, state, at Rutland_.........-.-- September or October 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster_.....-.- October or November 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester..... ....--.--1] ov, 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, (place not yet determined) .... Nov. 10, 11 
New Jersey, state, at Camden....-...............- Nov. 16-18 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 

Cumberland Valley, at Oakville, Pennsylvania.....July 12-27 
ee ee ©. Se ne July 13-22 
CEE TRG, WEG a ne cacenecccnsccanensiecancncanat July 13-27 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. -..........................July 96- 


CARUNNGRD 25 tsk hao ose cen nnn ccns ceeuse nce Rs 1D 
New England, at South Framingham, Mass_.Aug. 23 to Sept. 1 
. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The Mississippi state Sunday-school convention will 
meet at Meridian, July 7 and 8. 


—The Fayette County (Pa.) Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will. hold its fourteenth annual convention in New 
Salem, Wednesday and Thursday, May 26 and 27. 


—The executive committee of the Missouri State Sun- 
day-school Association has issued a call for the annual 
convention at St. Joseph, Missouri, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 25-27. 


—The Dakota Sunday-school Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Yankton, June 8-10. Mr. Henry 
Plant, of Minneapolis, will aét as conductor. It is hoped 
to make it the best convention ever held in Dakota. 


—A normal institute for Sunday-school and church 
workers will be held on the grounds and in the rooms of 
Otterbein University, twelve miles from Columbus, Ohio, 
June 14-20, under the auspices of the United Brethren 
Church. 


—Arrangements have been perfected for the establish- 
ment of a Sunday-school Assembly at Island Park, near 
Rome City, Indiana, on the line of the Grand Rapids and 
Indianapolis Railroad. The department of instruction for 
this year will be under the care of the Rev. A. H. Gillett, 
of Sturgis, Michigan, who will be assisted by the Rev. 
J. L. Hurlbut, the Rev. Dr. W. H. Perrine, the Rev. Dr. 
George A. Peltz, the Rev. J. A. Worden, and others. 

—The forthcoming annual county conventions in the 
Sixth Sunday-school District of Hlinois will be held at 
the following times and places: Alexander, at Cairo, 
June 15,16; Massac, at Metropolis, June 18, 19; Pulaski, 
at Ullin, June 22, 23; Union, at Cobden, June 25, 26; 
Johnson, at Vienna, July 9, 10; Franklin, at Benton 
July 19, 20; Jefferson, at Mt. Vernon, July 22, 23 : 
Washington, at Ashley, August 2,3; Perry, at Cutler, 
August 6, 7; Randolph, at Stecleville, August 10, 11; 
Monroe, at Waterloo, August 12, 13; St. Clair, at 
O’Fallen, August 16, 17; Madison, at Upper Alton, Au- 
gust 19, 20; Bond, at Greenville, August 23, 24; Clinton, 
at Trenton, August 26, 27; Jackson, at Murphysboro, 
September 1, 2; Williamson, at Marion, September 2-4. 
The next Sixth District Convention will be held at Du 
Quoin, October 13-15. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—The Sullivan County (Tenn.) Sunday-school Con- 
vention was to be held at Arcadia, April 28 and 29. 


—The first annual convention of the State Sunday- 
school Association of Alabama was held at Selma, Fri- 
day, March 26. A large number of visitors were present, 
and the cause in Alabama has received a decided impulse 
from this gathering. 

—The Sunday-school workers of Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, held a conversational meeting in the Third Presby- 
terian Church, on Wednesday evening, May 5, in which 
the following resolution was discussed: “ Whereas, the 
only ‘proper object of Sunday-school libraries is to teach 
religion therefore, resolved, that only such books as are 
positively religious in tone and teaching should be 
admitted thereinto.” 


SUN DAY-SCHOOLS. 

—The twentieth anniversary of the organization of 
the Sunday-school of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Bowling Green, Ohio, was held on Wednesday evening, 
April 21. 

—A correspondent writes that the Siurelau Sunday- 
school, situated in a beautiful valley at the foot of the 
Calapooya mountains, in Lane County, Oregon, about fifty 
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miles from the Pacific coast, has an average 
attendance of fifty scholars. 

—Mr. Silas H. Paine, superintendent of 
Plymouth Congregational Sunday-school, 
Pittaburgh, Pennsylvania, has put into the 
hands of each scholar in his school a pack- 
age containing five different kinds of flower- 
seeds, and has offered prizes for the first 
flower and first bouquet raised from the 
seeds, This plan has been used in England 
for some time. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
46 500 copies. 


ine the subscription list at any time. The 


Advertisers are free to exam- 


uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements is 20 cents per agate line for each 


and every insertion. 


A FAVORABLE NoTorietTy.—The good 
reputation of “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ 
for the relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat 
Diseases, has given them a favorable 
notoriety. 

I, L, Cragin & Co., 116 So. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which exactly pays postage. 


As warm weather comes on, people begin 
to think of a visit to the Atlantic Ocean, 
—and one could hardly do better than to 
secure early the good accommodations 
offered by the Cahill House of Asbury 
Park, N. J. See advertisement on the 
last page of this paper. 


Pinckney’s Agency for 

Schools and Teachers 
Introduces to Schools and Families superior Ameri- 
can and Foreign Teachers for any Department of In- 
struciion, The “ Index,” just issued, contains Teach- 
ers’ Bulletin, List of School Properties for Sale or to 
Rent, aud other valuable information. Furnished 


for stam) 

Pinckuey’s School Directory, 278 
Perents’ Edition, or special catalogue of any school 
on our list, free at office. or mailed for Rratece, 6 cents. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 

(T.) Domestic Building. cor. 14 St. & B’way, N. Y. City. 
USIC TEACHERS, send for circular of the six 
weeks’ Summer session of the Ohio Normal Music 
School. [an methods of instruction, eminent instructors 
and in paay 4 regard, this school isunrivaled. There 
are several features which make it exceedingly desira- 
ble to teachers. Address N, Coe Stewart, Cleveland, O. 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. Laboratories, cabinets and art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
a year, Address Miss Ward, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


ELOCUTION AND THE SEASIDE. | 


key and Recreation combined. Mrs.-Anna Ran- 
dall-Dieh! will instruct her ninth annual summer 
class at SEA CLIFF, Long Island. For particulars 
address MRS. DIEHL, at * The Arlington,” ~ 

24 East lith Street, New York City. 


The CHEAPEST and BEST COMMEN- 
TARY on the WHOLE BIBLE, 
in One Volume, for $3.50. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


by Jamicson, Faussett & Brown. 


Crown 8vo. 1421 pp. Cloth, red edges. 
THOMAS ¥. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, New York. 


TWO NEW 
Sunday School Books: 


“OUR STREET,’’ 

By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK. l6mo. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50, 
** Onward to the Heights of Life,’’ 

By F. L. M. 375 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
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An Indispensable Work in every Library, 


School, Office, Counting-Room, 


and Family. 


NOW READY, 


An Entirely New and Revised Edition 
OF 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


Gazetteer of the World, 


> di ¥ , " ; = | 
Thoroughly Reconstructed and Greatly? the titie or The Bible and its Study, and are published | 


GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunda 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has cailed fort 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for per- 
manent preservation. All the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 
using the Bible itself and the various hel 





he 
in a 96 page pamphiet. 


The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 


to its right | 


Bound in Library Sheep, $10.00; Half Turkey, 


ness. 


been entire 
the new edition just published, ts, ind mputebyy, the 
best bo "— Philadelphia 








Columbia Bycicle, 


A wonderful thing, easily 
mastered, used by ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, priests, mer- 
chante, clerks, students, etc. 












no inducement would make 


be able to outdo the best horse, 


Send threecent stamp for 
price-list and illustrated cata- 
logue, or ten cents for cata- 
logue, price-list, and Bycicling 
World. 





THE POPE MFG CO., 
» MLA * Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 
200 knots best imported Zephyr, 
MAILED FREE gi. 50 Silk Floss, $l. 100N - 
See (name machine), #1. 
X men's shirts, all colo: 


fifp Corset, Oy Si 
oso: hy ple Shirt, $1. Give number of cellar. 
sTO BROS., Emporia, Kansas. 





eedies | 
Flexible | 
rs, best linen 


| FREE Catalogues of Che 


Enlarged. 
Imperial Octavo. 
2478 Pages. 


One Volwme, Embracing 


$12.00; Half Russia, $12.00. 


“It is the best work of ite kind extant, and is a | 
necessary supplement to any encyclopwdia.”—Chicago | 


Tribune. 


“Tt is the standard of standards.”’ 
Traveler. 


“Tt covers more ground, and covers it better, than | 
any work of whose existence we are aware.” 
nati Gazette. 


~Cinctn- 


* No other work rivals this in accuracy and thorough- 
It is indispensable for public and private libra- 
ries, for students, and for all who desire authentic 


information concerning their own and other coun- 
tries.""— Boston Journal. 


“The costly and painstaking reconstruction of the 


work gives to the public in — a new and invaluable 


k of reference.”—New York Evening Post. 


“ Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, which has 
re-written and enormously enlarged in 


ok of its kind in existence. 
Kvening Bulletin. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, 





The CHEAPEST and BEST Edition of 


SHAKESPEARE Complete in 
One Volume, for $1.00. 


“CROWELL’S EDITION,” reprinted from 
the Globe edition, with Glossary, Index to 
Familiar Passages, and Index to the Charac- 
ters in each Play, 


This edition is indispensable for cross reference, its 
line numbers being used in Schmidt's Lexicon, Ab- 
bott’s Grammar, and by the majority of recent edi- 
tors and critics. Qnevolume, 12mo, 1097 pp. Cloth, 
plain edge, $1.00; gilt edge, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York, 


CROWD OUT THE “DIME NOVEL.” 
TANDARD SERIES 
a. 
ST books at DARD rices. Large type, good 
paper, card maniila binding. 0. MA, JUST OUT. 
‘ TOWN GEOLOGY. 
A Popular Book of Science by the celebrated writer, 
Canon Charles Kingsley jones price $1.50); price, LS5e. 
o ° 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 
By Thomas Hughes, author of “Tom Brown's 
School Days,” &c. rice, Se. 
OTHER ISSUES: 
23. LIFE AND ANECDOTES OF ROWLAND HILL..15e. 
®and2l. Ruskin’s LETTERS TO WORKMEN, each I5e. 
22. Tennyson's IpyLs OF THE KING.............. 0c. 
7 and 8. rar’s LIFE OF CHRIST; also, Nos. 9 and 
10. geen LiFe a Sr. PauL, each in i. 
» Price per Part...........-cccccccececcces ec. 
3. wMacauLay'e Racavs selected) 
12-19. KNIGHT'S HISTORY 
(usual price, $18),8 volumes, each 
aa” This is the only perfect American edition. 
went peg e free. reulars free. dress 
I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 
TEACHERS wantedto 
introduce our New Books. 
Golden thoughts on 
MoTrHER, HoME, sND 
HEAVEN, in Prose and 
Poetry, by 300 Best Au- 
L. CuyLER, D.D. If you are a parent, get it; if you 
have a home, get it; if you are bound for heaven, get 
it,—it will cheer and help you on the way. Elegantly 
illustrated. Pleases everybody ; $2.75. Also, 
Pertaining to Persons, Places,and Things, with Bible 
Prayer-meeting Outlines. Introduction by J. H. Vin- 
CENT, D.D.. $1.75. A single canvasser has actually 
sold over 7,000copies. Moopy'’s AUTHORIZED SER- 
MONS, . Mailed on receipt of price, Send for 
lilustrated Circulars and Proof that $150 a mocth is 
m 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 


Bi BI FE STUDENTS AND 

thors. Edited by THxo. 

Studies, Concert Exercises, Blackboard Designs. and 
No. 805 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS ! 


Be sure and send for a free specimen | 
| copy of The Scholars’ Quarterly before or- | 
When once possessed of one, | 


| dering any lesson helps for your scholars. 
you part with it, as you would | 


A 46 page book, with handsome colored 
map, pictures, and a great variety of helps 
to the study of the lesson. 
Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | centseach. Address, 
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— By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
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Music. Send 3c stamp 
to P. O. box 8, Erie, Pa. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Philip Schaff, and Geo: 
Rawlinson, Bishop (. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. Ss 
Thomson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 


combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 


Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. its chapters are varied in topic, 

well the subject, are practical, and are adapt- 
ed admirably to meet a general and real need. If we 
were a pastor again, we would put acopy into the 
hands af every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand itin our Sunda : 
school, if we had to do 80 at.our own expense.’”’—T. 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


“A timely, practical manual on the word of God. 
It isa series of brief essays by eminent divines, well 
adapted to promote a more intelligent study of the 
Holy scriptures, on the part of those whor it. At 
atime when there are so many subtle and powerful 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that our best defense inst these 
attacks is an inte!ligent acquaintance with the treas- 
ures of truth, which the Bible contains.”—The Chris- 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 


“ A valuable little book.” — The Advance, Chicago, Iu. 


“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass, a large amount of valuable reading matter.’’— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“ Very valuable to the Bible student.”’— The Christian 
Advocaie, Richmond, Va. 


“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small com 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and pechehete. per kK, 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will welcomed by those who know the value of 
ee wept of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, 

nada, 


“ A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 

“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a copy of this littie work; it cannot be attentively 
read without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 
diate use and valuable light for further guidance.”— 
The Observer, Bowmanville, Canada, 


“The book is timely, and will doubtless have a wide 
circulation. Teachers in our Sunday-schools ought to 
club together and get it.”— The Christian Sun, Suffolk, 
Va, 


“Avery useful little manual.” —The Moravian, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 


every teacher of the Holy Record.’’—Zion’s Herald, } 


Boston, Mass. 

‘It is a very desifable help to the Bible student, and 
ought to be widely circulated.”—The Christian Stand- 
ard, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


** Bible students will do well to procure a copy.” — 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Tt is able, condensed, and valuable.”— Michigan 
Christian Advocate, Detroit, Mich. 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in putting forth in handy volume form the 
series of papers published in the Times near the begin- 
ning of the year. 
about a hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent — writers.” — The Daily 


Journal, Syracuse, N. 

“ The work before us is calculated to filla want; for 
it puts a vast amount of needed information in a neat 
and concise fourm It succinectiy explains why we 
should study the Scriptures, and imparts many cor- 


rect ideasas to Bible interpretation and the use of 


commentaries. We bespeak for it a ready sale, as the 
price places it within the reach of all.”—The Evening 
Journal, St. Catharme, Canada, 


“* The Bible and its study; promptings and helps to 
an intelligent use of the Bible,’ should be in the 
hands of every student of the Bible.”—The Evening 
Mail, Halifax, N. 8. 


“Tt will certainly be a help to the student of the 
Bible in his search after truth.”—The Bvening Stand- 
ard, New Bedford, Mass. 


“ An admirable hel 


to all who teach or study the 
Holy Scriptures.” — 


Bulletin, Norwich, Conn. 


“The value of this Vade Mecum to Sunday-school 
teachers and to advanced pupils in the Sunday-school | 


is undoubted.” —The Morning Whig, Troy, N. 


“ Although insignificant in size, this little volume is 
nevertheless one of much importance and value, and 
should be in the hands of all who would read the Bible 

Lancaster, Pa. 


inteliigently.’’— The New Bra, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
15 | 


Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


itisa convenient little pamphiet of 


WORTH REPEATING. 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 
| [By the late Frances Ridley Havergal. } 


| It was not always light with me; for many a 

sinful year 

| I walked in darkness, far from Thee; but thou 

hast brought me near, 

| And washed me in thy precious blood, and 

taught me by thy grace, 

And lifted up on my poor soul the brightness of 
thy face. 


| My Saviour died in darkness that I might live 

in light, 

| He closed fis eyes in death that mine might 
have the heavenly sight ; 

ped giv up all his glory to bring it down to me, 

And took the sinner’s place that he thesinner’s 
friend might be. 


His spirit shines upon his word, and makes it 
sweet indeed, 


| Just like a shining lamp held up beside me 
| as I read; 
| And brings it to my mind again alone upon my 


| Till all abroad within my heart the love of 
God is shed. 


THE REALITY OF 
TALITY. 


[From a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Allon, of London. | 


If God there be, he must be ingeniously 
cruel to fill men with mere imaginations. 
There could not be a God, deserving wor- 
ship and love, who could decree the failure 
of human nature. The moral conscious- 
ness, the soul, what it is we do not know, 
demands immortality. Tne religious sense, 
the mystic yearning after God, may be, 
indeed, satisfied by an idol, but nothing 
can kill it. That soul is an essential part 
of me. It.is preposterous for the anatom- 
ist to say that, because he cannot find it, it 
does not exist. Is this greatest of my 
faculties to be disappointed? Is the strange 
inspiration, which supplants the fear of 
death by ecstatic triumph, all a delusion? 
It would be the refinement of exquisite 
cruelty to create a being with this hope, 
this inspiration, and then doom it to anni- 
hilation. Can I feel God’s greatness, 
righteousness, holiness, love, and then with 
a swift stroke be consigned altogether to 
death? The denial of immortality is 

ractical atheism. I can neither love nor 
ae in a God who dooms me to anni- 
hilation. 

What has the gospel of despair to say 
for itself? That there are no physical 
phenomena to prove a spiritual life. But 
the physical are not the only phenomena 
of human nature. The soul is as truly a 
part of man as is his physical sense. Sci- 
ence is never so unscientific as when it 
shuts its eyes to all but the physical. Im- 
mortality can only be proved or disproved 
by evidence applicable to the spiritual 
nature. 

What other proof have we? The Reve- 
lation which God has givenus. From the 
| first faint dawn of patriarchal belief, 
| roage the comparatively dim period of 

Jewish thought, we come to the full reali- 

| zation of life and immortality in Jesus 
| Christ. That Jesus Christ rose from the 
d has been proved a thousand times. 
That fact changed into certainties the 
hopes formerly cherished. What momen- 
tousness it gave to human destiny! Christ 
was not an isolated man. He has ex- 
plicitly interdicted such a supposition. He 
stood forth as an avowed representative 
and champion. “ Because [ live,” he said, 
“ye shall live also.” This is our conclu- 
sive and supreme proof of immortality. 
The perturbations caused by the planet 
Neptune were noticed by astronomers 
before the discovery of that body, and its 
existence hence inferred. The actual dis- 
covery satisfied all the phenomena that 
has been observed. So did the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, when it was once put before 
man, satisfy all the wants of his spiritual 
nature. It solved all the problems of 
human being. 

The last thing I notice is the practical 
influence of the doctrine of immortality 
on life and thought. If we believé in the 
things which are above, we adjust our 
thoughts to the spiritual and eternal world. 
But does the yearning after a future life 
injuriously affect the present? Let the 
entire course of religious men, their fidelity 
to duty, their resistance to wrong-doing 
and injustice, answer. To those who 
| believe in immortality, God is not a being 
| with whom they have only transient rela- 
tions. He is no delusion, but a loving 
Father in whose home they will eternall 
dwell. If they are selfish or reckless, it 
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geance. The chaddeter they are 4 foruthig 
will endure forever. The sense of dut 
is converted into that of union with G 

How does this hope, too, illumine the 
grave with a light that was never on sea 
or land. We sorrow not as those who 
have no hope. Nothing really precious is 
dead. It shines in upon human existence, 
and gives a wondrous sanctity and sooth- 
ing to all the relationships of life. 


THE OXFORD MAPS. 
REEW MAP OF 


WESTERN 


BY PROF. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D, 


This beautiful newly corrected edition, just out, bas 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, the garden 
“region of Eden, the fatherland of Abraham and the 
Patriarchs. The whole from new material. No map 
in the world has ever yet exhibited so extensive, new, 
and correct material. This edition bas Cyprus re-en- 
graved from surveys specially sent to the Editor by 
Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, and is corrected in 
accordance with suggestions, including those by the 
editor of The 8. 8. Times. No map of these regions— 
soon to be studied in the lessons—has equaled this, 
either in Germany or America. A REFERENCE 
INDEX, and howto find any one of 2,000 places, 
accompanies this new, edition. The missionary 
stations, railroads, populations, trades, mines, heights, 
etc., appear all over the map. Size, 6 feet by 4 feet. 
Price, $5.00; express paid to any place. A pamphlet 
containing 2,000 names and full description, with neat, 
small card map illustrating these countries, will be 
immediately sent to any one enclosing three letter 
stamps to 
MAP PUBLISHERS, Box 74, Oxford, Ohio. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
A Patriotic Service. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AGENTS WANTED For Tn: 


NVISIBLE Has MPIRE- 


The fastest-selling work issued for over a quarter of a 
century, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated and 
Enlarged edition of the famous Historical a oe: 


ot 

FOOL’S ERRAND, & the looles 

and Part II., a compend of ss actson Which 
the tale is based. Takes onsight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For terms address 
Forps, Howarp & HuLsert, 27 Park Pl., New Yerk. 


Special Offer to Sunday Schools: 


To those looking for the best helps on the Jnter- 
national Lesson: the enlarged and improved 
SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, by the Rev. Edwin 
W. Rice, aided by workers and writers of six different 
denominations, containing Studies in Matthew, 
will be furnished for use on trial or for introduction at 
5c. a copy, on application to the 


American Sunday-Sciool Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
8 and 10 Bible House, New York, 
73 Randolph Street, ee 





V AND BEAUTIFUL i 
REWARD RDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the ewe 500 kinds 


and designs—comprising Motto Cards— 
Scripture Text CardsSenti = Cards Bible Verse 
Cards —Good Desire ya oe zmael Cards. 
aaee HERS price “list EDUCATIO ab CARDS 
SONS, Publishes of Nove Hes 4 vine at Arta, } M7 
shers 0 bas ies in e aw 
Franklin Street, Bosto 


The HandylBook ‘Series. 


12 cents enc h, postpaid. 60 to 100 pages, with tinted 
cover. ‘Titles: 1. Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
2. How to Grow Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetabies. Also, 
The Language of Flowers. 3. Instructions in Domes 
tic Cookery. 4. How to Bake~-300 Receipts for Dessert. 
5. How to Carve and Serve a Dinner. 6. How to 
Angle, Swim, and Skate. 7. Manual of Music, and 
Musical Terms. Address 


J, L. Patten & Co., 47 Batclay St., New York, 


OBART’S WALL MAP OF ANCIENT JERUSA- 
L&M has been compiled with great care from the 
most recent authorities, and is complete in every re- 
spect. Size 30x46. Handsomely colored. By its help 
all can obtain a clear and comnected idea of the later 
events of our Saviour’s life. referred to in this qeettor's 
lessons. Price on cloth. $1.50; mounted, $2.00. 
FLORAL Conc ERT AND Rev Lew for close of Second 
Quarter, now ready vite, 2) cents perdoz. Address 
the publishers, Er - HOBART & CO., 615 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis, io. 


GET RICH Selling our Rubber Stamps and Music, 
Samples free. The best sheet music at half pele: . 
Catalogue free. COOK & BISSELL, Cleveland, O. 
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Only Five Cents ! 


Tuis is all a single number of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs, Do you not want to 


put it into the hands of your scholars? It is a 46 page book, and is issued every three months. 


The number for April, May, and June contains 


a beautiful colored map of “The Pathways of 


our Lord,’’ full-page pictures each of Tiberias and the Mount of Olives, the text of the Inter- 


national lessons, notes and questions, home readings, parallel passages, Bible dictionary pages, a 


quarterly review, a responsive review exercise, an order of service, a patriotic service, and eight 


pages of appropriate music. The coloured map alone is worth the price of the whole book, The Quar- 


terly will be sent by mail at the following rates: Single copy, one year (four numbers), 20 cents 5 


100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single copies (one quarter), 5 cents each; 200 copies or 


over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars 
address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred 
are taken for three or six months at the yearly 


superintendent or teacher requesting it. 


Address, 
JOHN D. 


, & year. 


per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one 
No charge for postage. Subscriptions 


rate. A specimen copy will be sent free to any 


WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Magical Organette Only $8. 





case is of black walnut, polished an’ ornamented. 


or a set of beautifu 


Large illustrated catalogue (150 


THE MAGICAL ORGANETTE a any 


one, whether understanding music or not bag wwe A any 
desired melody or harmony, sacred or secular, 

most plaintive dirge to the _— lively dance music. 
The music consists of prepared pa 
the cabinet, and play 
of the performer but to blow 
either a finished solo Ah BR a rich accompani- 
ment to the voice, or valuable orchestral effects. 


‘om the 


r, which is put into 
— _ ryt equiring netning 
liews, furnishin 


THE MAGICAL ORGANETTE is a marvel of 


musical invention, and is, the most perfect self-acting 
instrument made. | Jts reeds are double size. Its belicws 
has three times the capacity, consequently it has more 
than double the power, of any other Organette. The 


THE MAGICAL ORGANETTE, with 16 feet of music, sent, carefully boxed, on wavn oS 
Extra music, which wi at any Organette, 6cents per foot. Deseriptive cireular, cata 
fancy cards, mailed for 3 cent stamp. 

THEO. J. HARBACH, 809 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
) of Magic Lanterns and Slides, with Lecture, 10 cents. 


of only $8.00 
ue of music, 





COLU MBIA 


None genuine unless stam 
on handle: 
“COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR 
DROWN & CO,, Makers. 


~The Latest Sundey Morning Sermons 


Rev. C. H. . SPURGEON 
Rev. DR. ‘TALMAGE 


Revised them, with Portral! d Biography of some Em- 
inent A. Bw and Sunday Bhool — explained, ani 


Anecdotes,and a F Ihetic Article, and a 
Story, are published EVERY WEEK in i the 
HRIS HERALD. 


1.50 mum. Sam —— Agents wanted. 
as om be hed from all Rowe \ 
Address J B. al TKEN, 68 Bible House, New York. } 


SEASHORE COTTAGES, es 


Fully Furnished. Splendid Location. 


Cape May Point, New Jersey, 
FOR RENT OR SALE. FAVORABLE TEEMS. 
J. 8. WHILLDIN, 


| 
21 and : 23 Letitia Street, Philadelphia. / | - 


PHOTO- 


epHOTO. | NEW YORK |e yIciNITY | 











An Album in Russia cloth cover, 43-4x7 inches wide, genuine 
ld title, contain’ng two accurate photo-views of New York and 
rooklyn, taken from the two piers of the East River Bridge, showing 
the Great Bridge already Sclahed, according to authentic plans. 
Length of Pee, 6 feet 6 inches. By pag, in neat case, prepaid, | 
to any part U. S., Cansda, or Europe, for gi. (Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or muney salaaied: ) Refer by permission to the leading pub. | 
lishers of New York rEW YO = F ANORAMA CO. 
Mention this paper.- 2 Broadway, New York. 


5 |LibraryNumbers. 
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INFANTS aND INVALIDS 


1S THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 


fO® MOTHER'S MILK. <"\{“™ 
ALL PHYSICIANS RECOM MENDO/T. 
ALL ORUGG/STS & GROCERS SELL /T. 
3Oan0 75 CENTS. 
T METCALF & Co. BOSTON. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. se +A 


LADIES Saareus his St'rg Goo Walthans, aiacn 


















UMBRELLAS. 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


| her hair. Do you w 





Are made of fine, soft 
Gingham, will not turn 
brown or gray, or soil the 
most delicate garment in 
dripping. 
FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
Tomlinson’s 


NATIONAL, THE BEST. 
Catal » No. 100 sent on 





applicatio 
JOHN w. TOMLINSON, 
Publisher, — Chicago, Ill. 





rusty or faded, redyed and dressed 
equal to new. 
G.S. Easton & Co., 


412 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 


IMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
aan five — of a delicious and er 





and 
druggists. or sent b — rs on Feoeipt of 25 ets. Address, CHad. 
KE. HIRES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


9 N EE iJ LES clroular peut free 
NEEDLE CO., 22 & 24 4th LONROR 


e-—> CELERY AND CABBAGE PLAATS, 


= _ TOMATO PLANTS, HOUSE PLANTS, etc. 

tied Catalogue and packet of seeds free. 
TUISCO GREINER. 
sie i ARS Naples, N. Y. 
MARK Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 

A PACKAGE of beautiful embossed or pottery pic- 

tures for decorating purposes, with illustra’ cata- 

logue sent for 10c. Burt & Prentice,73 Beekman St., N.Y 

EAUTIFUL Floral Sunday_school cards with 


texts, one dozen, assorted, with illustrated cata- 
logue, ise. Burt & Prentice, 73 Beekman St., N. _Y. 


Oi! and Gas Stoves! 


THE BRUNSWICK the only Safe Oil Stove in 

the market. Call and see it before purchasing. 
H. H. HULBURT & CO., 

117 North Second Street, |, Philadelphia, | Pa. 


Ladies. Read This. It is Valuable 


Since the world began, the glory of woman has been 

h to have beautiful hair? If so, 
why do you use curl papers, which make you look 
hideous and slovenly; or tron crimpers, — irons, 
etc.. which injure and dectrey the hair? se the FE Eu- 
genie Crimper, Curler, and Frizzer Ae. “st is the 
only one now used by the woes of fashion at the 
Fashion centres of the World. Its superiority 
is shown by its 17 durability. and the 
wonderful ettect it bas in beautifying and perfect- 
ing the head dress. They are not injurious, and, as 
ladies who have used them say, they are perfection 





| itself, and indispensable to a lady’ 8 toilet. 


OuR SPECIAL OFFER.—Im order to introduce these 

oods more thoroughly, we will, if ordered within 30 
Says from the date of this paper, send to any address 
in the U. &. or Canada one dozen of the Eugenie 
Crimper, Curler. and Frizzer. on a of only 8 
three-cent stamps. Take advantag this libera) 
offer, and enter, new. This advertisement will appear 


but once. 
DOWNING & c., U. 8. Agts., Phila., Pa 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER: 











GOOD AS GOLD. 


Premium Sunday-school Song Book 
for 1880. 


This New and Beautiful Song Book 
is now ready. We have abundant 
facilities to deliver the thousands now 
ordered with despatch. Examine it! 


Send at once! 
filled in turn. 


192 pages; $30 per 100, in boards, 
A Specimen Copy, in paper cover, sent 
for examination on receipt of 25 cents, 
Ask your Bookseller for it. Specimen 
pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


WATERS’ PIANOS Wo, ORGANS ! 


sf n ANSHIP, 
anaD DURABIL Ty ae TP EAN WA RE: 
RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, Stool, 
and Cover, is oe to New ORGANS, with 
po Se. #0 bt * 982, , $100, Upwards. 
Se r° “IL USTRATE CATALOGUE, 
AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND In- 
struments at BARGAINS: Monthly Install- 
ene received. HORACE WATE & CO., 

Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 8520. 


“ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


Nrwoneane rE Stops, set Golden Tengue Lap yh agg vet Sos. 
Knee Swells, Walnut Vase, warnt'd @ vears, Stool 

New Pianos, $143 to $265. eF- Newspapersent on 
Aidress Danie! F. Beatty. Washington, New Jersey. 4 


Your order will be 


‘Imported Accordions. 


We have just received 
ajob lot of German Accor- 
dions, and shall sell them 
at $1.50 each. They are 
well made; handsomely 
finished, Will ve sent to 
any address on receipt 
of $1.50. Can be sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts. 
in postage stamps extra. 
A complete tear Sor 
the accordion, with over 
200 of the most me me 
oonme of the day, 50 cents. 
Address 


W. E. NICHOLS, 
65 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


SHOULD USE THE 


Eureka Wall Protectors. 


No house is comsiane without them. Ask the 
furniture dealers to show them to you. Insist on their 
buying them if they do al keep them in stock. 
Re 1 Price, One Doll 

Manufactured CE SE at t Michigan City, Indiana. 


For infants 3 lavalids, 
cies and Mothers 
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LRICH & 
Is remage nt Mission EL L SOs 2A a Mt. 


yimer yows mena 


It is made of Sweet Olive Oil and Soda; the purest 
soap in the world. Few things are more ag le for 
a Tooth Wash. Sold by best druggists. 


OR Price List of best INVALID CHAIRS, address, 
with green stamp, VT. N. W. Co., Springfield, Vt. 
EMBROIDERIES, WHITE 


LACES, GOODS and CURTAINS. 


Samples sent on application. 
JOHN W. LEMAISTRE, 
No. 48 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
Dany enty Years’ Experience in the Business. 
ae Catalogue of Temperance Literature send to 
American Tem. Pub. Honse. 29 Rose Bt.. N. ¥ 
HORTHAND and SPELLING REFORM. 
END 3 cent stamp for pamphlets. 
_ BURNZ & CO., 2A Clinton Place, New York. 
10 PICTURE GARDS, ELEGANT a. 
no two alike, mailed free for 50c. (6 
designs). W.C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth Street, Phin” 


ITEM, Yarmouth Port, Mass. Good 

CAPE cop g a etter from home. Hnmpla free, 
AKEY orca WILL NOT 

W.LL WIND ANY WATCH BEWEAR OUT. 
SOT, DE Watchmakers, By mail, 30c. Cireular 
free. J.8. Brncw @ Co., 38 Dey Street. N.Y. 
CREWEL Materials for Foner. Work, 
etc., sent by mail. 


19 Laps Best Worsted, rer Se aa 3 cent stamp for 
Catalogue, etc. T. &. RKER, Lynn, Mass, 


6 4 PAGE atoeaarn a ALBUM. Illustrated with 64 





WORSTEDS, FANCY YARNS, 


PEN SCROLLS, BIRDS, esto, FERNS, new 

Japanese Designs. (JAPANESE COV ERS and 

100 Album Quotations. ui for lée. 6 for 60c., post- 
paid, Stamps ae J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Midew 


ISTLESS CRAYONS, 
re an, White, Economical. Sample 
= application. BAKER, PRATT, 


School Furnishers, 142 and 
Ta Grand Street, New York. : 


EXCURSIONS OF 1880. 


Now its the time to make ervnmgeqents for 
GREENWOOD GROVE. 

Situated on the line of the Westchester ‘and i 
phia Railroad. No charge for use of grounds, 

as follows: Sunday-schools, 25 cents; other partion, 
adults, 40 cents; children, 25 cents. Arrangements 
can be bad at depot, Thirty-first and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
— stating that you savw the adver- 

Sunday Sthool Tones. 


— a ere ee 
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‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ly. 4 Seay SCHOOL TIMES. 





Mb ny weekly 
ie postage, 





wing rates, which inclad 
een rr ~ 4 copies $2.00 each. 
5 to 9 copies to One BAAreRs,.....0.-0000 i wm 
* 10 to 19 copies to one address.. ooo LD 
2 copies or more to one address ............ 100 “ 
The yellow label on each shows to what date 
@ eubscriber has publisher not by that 





While the Tapers for aclub must be sent in a pack- 

, the publisher desires to have for 
reference the pos of all the subscribers. He there- 
fore requires that each club subscription be accom 
panied with a list of the nomen and addresses of the 
persons who are to use L ny pe 


Additions may ley time to a clab, at the 
name rate at — the clap, aS wi 
—— to s be anew. Such additional sub- 


riptions to expire at the same time with the club as 


nally ordered. The new su e980 to pay pro 
rats for the time of their subscri 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 


changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been — All addresses should include 
both county and sta’ 

Any person wilthe’ to renew either a single or club 
subeurs tion, in connection with which his name has 
not nm known to the publisher will please 
give the name of the —. = whom the paper or 
papers ™ have heretofore 

bscribers wishing to Introdnce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents year, 
This paper is desi enuyes te 6s ly superinten Sapte avian 
nae Pi the line of their work, to which teach- 

scholars have not access. It is published 
woatnly and will be sent, on receipt of its Lay only 
to subsertbors oy ne @ Times who are Pastors 0 r Superin- 

tendents (incl in the latter class t Siete 


assistan 

tendenta, andt “ ofdepartments .-y -*. 
—_— and who, when ordering it, state ile are are 
my sendi none | your ren to The Superintendents 
mention the date to which you have a 
ow 


for The t Sunday School Times, as given on the ye 
address label on The Times, 








THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the © year 

100 copies, one mon $ .60 
100 one year 7.2 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 
for leas than one month. 











THE SOuSLARS’ QUARTERLY. Coptaina the Les- 
sons for three mon ith colored map, beautiful 
res, appropriate music, etc., etc. 
00 copies one year or. qeneeipeece 
Single forr. one year (four q ) an 
100 copies, three Fi ny ous quarter).. 
Bi =e copies (one quarter), each... ...--.....-..- 
ples, or over, to one stilton for one Seheal, 
“— per hundred. 
copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 
914.00 pe per hundred. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the 


yearly ra 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
ndon, KE. C,, will + The American | Sunday f 
mes, free, for a year, to pny of 
Britain, for Ay shillings prepaid. The ‘pare 
= LA all the p Pein Gate ndice 1 
will also The Sch 






per will be 
twopence, 
Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





The uniform rate for ordinary ad’ ita is 20 

. cents line (14 lines to am inch), inser- 
tion, whether for one time or m exce ting for the 
months of November and Decem uripg these 


months there bei ng a large extra etreuiation, together 
with a pressure of advertising ter for its columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents per te line. Advertise- 
nning early in the year, but be omen | 

through ovember and December, will be charg 
at the increased rate for the eight issues of those 
months, It is believed that this uniform low rate, 
which es THE yong ScHOOL T1mxEs the cheap- 
est advertising medium, by far. among the religious 
weeklies, will meet with the jeneral er epeterel of ad- 
pg ro The rate for ces (bourgeois 
t+) in the | 8 ban dh will be 
‘per counted line for each insertion, and for 
pecial Notices (nold eaate 40 cents per line for each 
insertion at any hen any advertising agent 
offers a rates than t those here given, he directly 
e ¢ ith upon which he is allowed the 
rectar ents’ commission, and thereby forfeits his 

ht to the same. 
Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be add dremed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





FINE STATIONERY 
& ENGRAVING, 





. 


TORTICONS 
AAP Tee eis 


L. J. Giot. ANTSRN Philadelphia.” 


For don renience efficiency , for Mateed or for 


public use, 


UNRIVALED. 


Clreal, ogues, 10 centa, 
Bolerstees Me ae. ae Fd. 75 cents 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices, 


Us the Order »f Service, found in The Scholars 
Quarterly. Issued in ieafiet form at 75 cents per 
bandred. No extra charge for postage, 
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HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES TO FRIENDS. 





te your offer to new subscribers. 


Post Office = 


Cownty.....++. des bsteesaVerdddens cocstebee 


One 


L780 


In their best and purest 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 


codeine sbabhdesexseks eetubbusanvis te deaterucbeswanses> 


FILL THIS OUT AND AND } MAIL IT. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 


the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according | 
| couraged us to 


eee eee eee eee eerereseseseees CORO eee meee eee eee e eres eeeeeeeees 








Hundred Years Old. 
1B8B0 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass, 


form, contain every ingredient that is needful for the 


sustenance and growth of the human system, being composed, as determined by 
chemical analysis, of starch, gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable sub. 
stance called theobromine, similar to theins in tea, but containing more nitrogen, 
and being an important adjunct to nutrition 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address, 












HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING" 
PILLOWS. 

AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 

1EW YORK. 


£ accessors to Stone ely & Siuaste BELL FouNvDERS, 
Troy, N. Y., manufactur: “@ superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. a Cata- 
=| ssent free to opar irties needing bells. 


ORSTMANN BROS. & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Esher alin Banners 


WSTIMATES FURNISHED, 


Horstmann Bros. & Co., Phila., Pa. 


sweocidtegular & Square Box 
shurns. Cheapest ant Best, 
No luside fixtures; always 

eliable, Six sizes ‘of each 
kinds. ade. Threesizes ofthe 
Lever Butter Worker made. 
Best material used; every 
Churn and Butter Worker 
warranted exactly as repre- 

fsented. One churn at whole- 
sale, where We have no 
agent. Send postal for cir- 
culars. Agts wanted. Cornish 
& Curtis, F’t Atkinson, Wis. 


























FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS ane BE RRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 

SEND FUR CRVLRLOGHE EAE. 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C° 
PHILADELPHIA PA, 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


——— Lyd wor THE 


STOVE-PIPE SHE ELF. 


The most conventfent article ever offer 
Housekeepers yet Age mat made $166.65 i: 1 





davs. No freight charg 
Address, R. S. H ART ZE ¥ ' or ca, 
235 South Third Sc ade) phia, 


SPECTACLES 


WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS, Send three 


rHAT 
stamps for an Illustrated Calalogue of 150 pages and be 


convinced, 


R. & J. BECK, 





EXCELSIOR ¥Y 


LAWN 











CROQUET 
OWER 


THREE PATTERNS 


OF 
‘Hanp Mowers 
10 To 20 Inch Cur. 


HORSE MOWERS 
25 to 40 Inc Cur. 
\ qur Sie Wer, Mowey 


IMPLEST 
URABLE 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL. MFG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 


ig 
We make NO SECOND-QUALITY Mowers. 


BINGHAMTON 


Though Iron has doubled, still sells 


5-Ton Wagon Scales $60, 


All iron and steel. He pays the freight, sells on trial. 

No money as till tested. Send for free book. 
Address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 

Binghaniton, N.Y 





The Famous Seltzer Spring of Germany 
in Every American Home! 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


Based upon a scientific analysis of this celebrated 
German Spring, is its concentrated duplicate, 
thirty to forty sparkling doses in each bottle. 
by Druggists the world over. 


with 
Sold 





Manufacturing Opticians, 
{016 Chestnut Street. P hiladelphia, Pa. 


Send fora Sample WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


| success 


| Libraries 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


SABBATH 



















great 


SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


SELECTED WITE 
GREAT CARE 

SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEEtO 

LOWEST 
PRICES, 


of Model 
1 & 2, has en- 


Neres MODEL 

3, containing 
50 large vols., 16mo; 
$25 NET, TO SCHOOLS. 
This affords a rare op- 
portunity for securing books 
of an unquestioned character, 
and suited to any denomination, 
at a low price. American Tract 
Society, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Chicago, or San 
Francisco. Catalogues on application, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
ICTORIAL, 
- HISTORYor™m: WORLD 


Embracing fulland anthentic accounts of every na 
tion of ancient and mudern times, and including a 
history of the rise and fail of the Greek aud Roman: 
Empires, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal 
system, the reformation, the discov ery and settlement 
of the New World, etc., etc. It contains 674 fine his- 
torical engravings, ‘and is the most complete History 
ot the World ever published. Se:d for specimen 
pages and extratermstuoagents. Address 

___ NATION AL PuRL TSHING C ‘0., P hiladelphia, Pa. 


‘AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
coer epemome | 18 Pages, 475 Illustrationsand Maps. 
1e moat comple te and comprehensive 
WANTEDociimentars on the entire Scriptures (in 
quammmmmmgramrone vol.jeverpublished. Price, $3.75 
"Rraprry, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N, 4th St.. Phil’a.. Ps 


ACENTS WANTED. 


A capable Canvasser who understands how to can 
vass with an assistant, and can successfully teach 
others how to do so, to manage the sale of My Bible 
in every state. Must show what he can do at first, and 
go into the field and start all his agents. [ will pay 
$1500 to the right man the first year. Must be willing 
to work on trial the first month. Give age, experience, 
and send this. W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED! 


Business Men.—A first-class Life Insurance Company 
desires to employ a few men to devote their entire 
time to their interests, in Western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, ana 
Kansas, to whom liberal compensation will be paid: 
must be of good character, and possess tact, energy, 
and perseverance; past experience in the business not 
necessary. Address, stating age, ~ occupation, and 
salary received and expected, with references, 


“MANAGER,” Lock Box 1,368, Cincinnati, 0. 
“ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BO 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


TELLS HOW TO 

Cultivate all the Farm Crops in the Best Manner; 
Breed, Feed and Care for Stock: oe Fruit; Manage 
Farm Business; Make Happy 
How to Make Money ‘on tne Farm, 

Every Farmer should have s copy. 860 Pages. 
140 Illustrations, Send for circulars to 
J. C. MtCUKDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lessons and Prayers 


FOR THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL CIRCLE. 
The Prayers, 254 in number, have each been written 
for its re lesson ‘of Scripture, by leading 
men of more than a dozen different denominations. 








ue e, 


Price, $2.50. wre Rt aid on receipt of 


NYS 


OLLAND, Springfield, 


TIME SAVING 4 
S.S.LIBRARY RECORD. 


A superintendent writes: 
sistant say, 


DRE _HUNDE L.ED AN! D-FIFTY 





My Wbrartan an and one as- 











IN SIA MINUTES 


PRICK, 


Pi.ow,. 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St., 


OHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 
Patented in Great Britain and United Statea, 


Differs from all other extracts of beef in that it con- 

tains the albumen and fibrine of beef, rendering 1t 
not only stimulating eut nutritious. it is very pala- 
table. Highly recommended by physicians, 


Price, 35c., 60c., and $1.00 per tin. General Agents 
for the United States, ROBERT SHOEMAKER & Co., 
N. E. cor, Fourth and Race Streets. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 


GENTS WANTED EYER YWHERE to 


sell the best FAMILY 

KNITTING MACHINE ever invented. Will knit a 

pair of stockings, with HEEL and TOE complete, in 
20 minutes. It willalso knit a great variety of fancy 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to THE TwomRLY KNITTING 
MACHINE Co., 409 WASHINGTON S1r., Boston, MASS. 


FERRIS’ 
OCEAN SALT. 


Prepared so that the benefits of ocean bathing may 
be had at home. Invaluable for children, invalids, or 
any that feel debilitated. After a journey or a day’s 
work this preparation makes bathing very oer able. 
Physicians say this preparation makes the best 
remedy known for Catarrb. If your druggist don’t 
have it, send to EDWIN FERRIS & CO., Salt Dealers, 
183 & 185 Washington St., New York C ity. 


Address, 


Boston 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher as well as the aduertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in T he 

| Sunday School Times. 
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Somethings New NEWEST AND BEST. 7 SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL. 
Sunday-schools. | The Sabbath School Hymnal) PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


By the Rey. E. P. PARKER, D.D. INCORPORATED THIRD Mo, 22, 1865, 


PRICE, 35 CENTS, PosT-PAID. 
¢ recent collections deserves first examina- 
me. 


SUNDAY 










Buttons 


5c. to $8.00 per doz. 


White Goods 


Collars, Cuffs, Laces, etc. 


DAY, 


Sunday Schools, Family 
Worship, . Prayer 3 Meet- 
ings, Anniversaries and 


Gene ral Exercise. Is full of 


new and popular tunes. Sure 
to please. Sample pages free. 
Price, 0c. $3.00 per doz. 

CENTRAL Book CONCERN, 
Chicago,l11., or Cincinnati, O. 


‘Zephyr Goods 


Germantown, 
Shetland, and other 








_____GENCENTATI, OHIO, B 0 0 K 
y i wae Ws © > Fo N 


OS REL 4 


MUSIC. My Mother's Welding Ring. New 
5 Song.— D. Thompson. 35 cts. 
Further Side.—New sacted ‘ican, by W. T. Farlynne. 
3 cts. Thoughts at Eve, by Shannon. The prettiest 
reverie in print. 60 cts. Operatic French Lancers.— 
Porter. 35 cts. General Grant’s Welcome March, 


policy. Liberality and accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative man- 
UNCER - rs GeO Rhino e ANTATA = . gen of reaction from hitherto prevalent trash.” 
apted to the needs of Sun- cai, ERROR, more Chotes collection thea eny we have Gentlemen of address and intelligence wanted to act as agents. Apply to 
FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
AND’ EASTER. 
20c. to $15.00 per yd. 
bright, simple, and lasting. 1: es 
have long sovgbt for, B EST 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 10c. to $8.00 per yd. 
—Delaney. 40 cts. Colonnade Waltz.—J. R. H. # Fringes for Lambrequins, 


“ Amon 
of agement. Strict business methods. 
spende - 

based —_— Scripture. 
THE fectly ately seen.” —Iuustrated Christian Weekly. 

day-schools, and is designed espe- the Company. 

CHRISTMAS, 
Tt abounds with beautiful musical and floral effects. FO J NT B [ ESS NG 
Sunday-school Superintendents Gimps 
Price, 30 cents by mail; $3 a dozen, by express. M S| C 
Mantles, Tables, etc. 


U N p ER TH F PALM 5, Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of 
tion.” —&. ! 
It is per- 
\é 
PALMS cially for the exercises of A.'8. BARNES & CO., f : 
EVENING, ANNIVERSARY p 
and represents Chr@t as the Deliverer. The musici+ | By R, G. STapLes, (Author of Gospel Echoes) now ready. 
Will find in ‘UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents (beaded and plain) 
Gimps, Braids, etc, 


cts. Any piece of emp mailed on ze eipt of price. 
EE & WALKE 
1113 Chestnut Street, See aelphia. Pa 


Yarns, 





Brackets, Cushions, etc. 





PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR 





NEW , 
nomen” Double Stor, Fancy Goods 
ne Only 80 cs. each, TWICE es, Brushes, 


B. GRIFFITH, Secretary, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
4a Send for Sample Copies. 


Irs FORMER SIZE, 





Morning." 


U daiibiih ! 
$3.60 Per Dozen. 


ey aan Light 


S.W. STRAUB’S new S. S. Singing Book. 


BETTER ws LARGERA&: N 1Hb UY. 


WORDS! PAGES LARGESL SLUCK LN LHL 


e Better Every Way! 23 THE HENRY F. MILLER 


Than ANY of its predecessors, we confidently believe. 
Don't fail to send 35c. for sample copy of ** THe | GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
MorninG Licut!” Specimen pp. free. PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


THE MAMMOTH ‘TRIMMING HOUSE. 


The Largest and Cheapest Stock of Dress Trimmings in Philadelphia. 


PARTRIDGE & RICHARDSON, BEE-HIVE, 17 and 19 NORTH EIGHTH ST. 
SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 


Everywhere known and prized for 

Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 

Tasteful and excellent improvements. 

Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 

IUustrated Catalogues sent Pree. 
J. ESTEY & CoO., 

Brattleboro. Vt. 











THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 
ACED. 


AN_INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN. ; 

A_SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 


FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 

















The Root & Sons’ Music Co., Publishers, Chicago. PIANOS. ACENT IN ALL BISEASES OF THE 
Used by all the t artists. Universall TOMACH AND INTESTINES. 
Cc PS 17 ES J mended Hy the Musical Profession, Te Ss ND I 8 




















PRONOUNCED THE BEsr PIANO OF THE Day. 





Pages of the choices. 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 
Choirs. 


—o— 


Get the 


—- op2——— 
Ye serves celebrated Dietetic Preparation Is, In composition, principally the OLUTEN 





derived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, the 

invention of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been highly recommended but 
certified to by a large number of omy and Physicians--representing a very high degree 
of medicai science--as the Safest A table and Reliable Food for the Crowth and 
Protection of INFANTS and OMILDREN and for MOTHERS lacking Sufficient Nourish- 
ment for their offspring. 

Uniike those preparations made from animal or vinous matter, which are Ilabie to 
stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementary compo- 
sition=--That which makes strong Bone and Muscie. That which makes good Fiesh and 
Blood. That which Is easy of Digestion--never constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
Incidental to Childhood. SOLD BY__ 

And, while it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of anything In Food or Dessert more ‘Sey . 
Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing ad AND tas s\ 
and Strengthening as an aliment In Fevers, ACISTS { 
IN THE erat ces 





MEN, 
PERINTEN- 
DENTS & SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL 
Workers will find 
this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 
tions from over 600f the best Hymn 












The Linderasiat & Sons’ Pianos 
Compare with the best in Market. 
THEIR CYCLOID PIANO is a wonderful and im- 


Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia and Cen=- 
eral Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excellence In 





i 7 N nS: 
and Music writersin the land, Sin- "> portant invention. It substitutes a Parlor Grand. ae ae Gas Ft: bh amg 4 c UNITED. STATES. Ya 
gle copy 35c.— $3.60 per dozen—$30 per pet en laagere te ENC. LE ONS. 0 
10. CRIDER & BROTHER THE PALACE ORGAN ae ee J ARI &S NEWYORK RK 





Publishers, YORK. PA 


The Great S. S. Music BOOK - 
FoR {880 is 


WREATH OF PRAISE. 


By ASA HULL. 
Size, 160 pages; price, 35 cents; $30 per hundred. 


This book is far in advance of all its competitors, 
or the unanimous verdict of those using it is wrong, 
Its superiority will ultimately be known and con- 
ceded by all; but in the meantime many schools 
will be induced to adopt some one os other of the 
inferior publications that are being so insinuatingly 


Has no superior in tone and workmanship, 


- For sale only ré 
J. HEPPE, 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 
Cor. Sixth and Thom npson Streets, Philadelphia, 


PIANOS > ORGANS 


PIANOS $150 TO $400 (with ied bestl, Cover, and Book)— Ff 
Ajl strictly First-class aid sold at Wholesale facto 
prices. These Pianos made one of the finest displays 
at the Centennial Exhibition, and were unanimously 
recommended for the HicgHEsT Honors. The square 
Grands conta.n Mathushek’s new patent Duplex Over- 
strung Scale, the greatest improvement in the history 
of Piano making. The U pright are the finest in 
America. Catalogue of 48 pages—mailed free. 
JUBILEE ORGANS, the best in the world. 
organ only $65; 


Sheccnl Gffer lem 





The National Sunday School Teacher will be sent on trial for Three Months 
for Twenty Cents. The clear and analytical Class Outlines, the full and attractive 
Bible Readings, and the rich and suggestive Notes and Comments, make The Teacher 
one of the best helps in the Study, the Prayer-meeting, and the Sunday-school. As a 


‘cu deem superintendent lately wrote us, “The Class Outline alone is worth the price of the maga- 


13 stops, $37—wjth all the latest and | zine,’ 


advertised and unscrupulously recommended as to 
mislead the unsuspecting, but their worthlessness 
will be discovered in attempting to use them. 

* It should be in every Sunday-Sehool,.”’ and in or- 
der to bring about that result, we shall continue to 


GIVE AWAY SPECIMEN COPIES, 


and sympathetic quality ot tone, 
and perfect stopaction. Solid Walnut cases, of beauti 
ful desgn and elegant finish. Circular free. Al) 
Pianos and Organs senton 15 days’ test trial—freighi 
free if unsatisfactory. Don’t fail to write us before buy 
ing. Positively we offer the best bargains. Factory 
and Warerooms, 57th St. and 10th Ave. SHEET MUSIC ai 


best Improvements, possessing power, depth, brilliancy 
Beautiful solo effects 


We have lately consolidated the “Sabbath School Monthly” and the “8. 8. Monthly 
Bible Class” with our periodicals, and, beginning with July, Mrs. G. R. Alden (** Pansy ”’) 
will write the Infant Class Lessons for The Teacher. Our National Quarterly is 
fast gaining ground, and every teacher should see a copy. Regular Prices: Teacher, $1.25 
per year. Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. Quarterly, 12 cents per year, 3 cents per quarter. 


sprice. Catalogue of 3,000 choice pieces sent for 3c 
stamp. Address, 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., Box 2058, N.Y. 


Slate Mantels, 
cheap as wood, 


untilevery English-speaking school in the world as 
one for examination, even though it should take 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND BOOKS. 


Will it pay?” is the question that comes to us 
from every quarter. If the book does the good its 
‘ friends claim it will, we say YES/ altho’ in the end 





Roofing, Felts, 


ROOFS 


it may prove an unprofits able enterprise financially. hog ‘Tin, | L sain, hd ‘and NA Ti 0! NA L S e DA ZA ‘ ! Y SCH 0 6) 
> Ss * 
MANTE Paints mixed 


APPLICATIONS FOR A FREE COPY 


(and ONE only) must be made by the Sunerintend- 
ent of the School, who shall send his eddsece, the } PAINTS 
name and location of his school, and enclose §1X i 
ENTS instamps to cover mailing expenses. The 
&a)~ Circulars free, 


4 writer must also state that he is the Superinte mndent, 
and that his sehool has not already had a free copy, WILLIS BARTLETT, Agerit 


Slate, or Felt | FUL 


|} ready for use, 
Roofs laid. The best house 
| and roof paints 


in use. 


Pe ee & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SENT FREE 


AND CRAYON 


LLESson 
SUPERINTENDE NTS. 


PP ESCRIFSIRE CIRCULAR. 
Ue BLACKBOARD 


PUBLISHED ONLY FOR SUNDAY SC HOG 














5 in orde rto insure attention. We shall not under- 2 South Second Bireet, Phila elp a RE S> V } SAMPLE COP’ FREE f ie 
4 take to answer postal-card applications, nor return y: Reeds, dress af 8) ’ 
& stamps to applicants not e ntitied. to a book by the Brow. Parte eee ed Sores aoP on D 2 N c E LITHOGHR A P Hi v U : NCE. 


terms of the above offer. 


Address ASA HULL, USE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Quarterly. Issued in . r- form at 75 centa per 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the pub 


hundred. No extra lisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating thal you saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Timea, 
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TO THE OCEAN! [| 


CAHILL HOUSE, 34 Ave. & Kingsley St., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Mrs. M. D. Cahill, having percocet pe CAHILL 
HOUBE, will reopen June 10, © house is 
surrounded by wide Fame gos and be Ceheutien: and has 
been slegantiy - ed throughout, each bedroom 
having spring 5 Bae, she. It is only two minutes 


walk from the beach and popular acping ——— 
The comfort and pleasure of the If be care- 
fally studied, coaeh will m every train, and 


convey the guests to the house, free of charge. Please 
hand checks to my coachman, who will see that bag- 
gage is delivered without delay. Having added many 
new attractions, the coming season will even more 
successfulthan the last, Carriages to hire, Bath-rooms 
and bathing-suitsa. Also laundry connected with the 
House. Boats on each lake, for the pleasure of guests, 
free, Private stable for use of guests having their own 
horses, Rooms may be e engaged and information ob- 
tained of Mrs. M. D. % ‘ahill, 1314 Arch St , Philadelphia, 
where her large double house, (over thirty rooms,) is 
open all the year for permanent and tri ent 


GRAPE VINES. 


6 Nice Concord Gra p Vines, $ rs old, by mail for 
$1.00. Order at once. B heat ch Chambe berburs, Pa. 
for Catalogue. WM. B. REED, 


ROSES f=) 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 


ines, 2 years old, eat 00, Sond 


Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc. 
10 Choice Varieties, labeled, for $1.00. 
15 Choice Varieties, not labeled, for $1.00. 
Sent safely, post-paid. Price-list free. 
L. 8. HALLOCK, Orange, N. J. 
ASK YOUR MERCHANT FOR 





They are NOT sent oe all over the country to be 
sold on COMMISSION, They are NOT put up in Fancy 
PICTURE PAPERS, iustrating improbable vegetables. 
They are NOT to be found forsale in grog shops. They 
ARE grown by the seer eres on their own F4RMS in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 
They ARE put up in plain paper, at the lowest cost. 
‘The purchaser, therefore, pays for ak«p, and not for 
fancy paper and printing. They ARE sold by RBE- 
SPSCTABLE Merchants, Druggists, Grocers, etc., WHO 
BUY THEM OUTRIGHT, because they know THEY 
WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY TO THEIR CUSTOMERS. 

They ARE to be had in any quantity in —in 
th. Ib. packages, in pints of Peas, Beans, an rn, or in 


mn YOUR MERCHANT DOKS NOT KEEP THEM, send 
for Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, contain- 
ing catalogue and prices, and order them direct from 
eadquarters. In writing, please mention 8. 8S. Times. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 and 23 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





M8. S. 


Church Sets Complete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States.. 50 Styles in Stock. 
Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 


Pews, Settees, 
—. and a of the most approved a. 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 
48 CANAL and 141 ¥Rr=ENnpD Sts..Boston,Mass. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
ehoole, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalo, ue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, © 


J.&K.Lamb, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 


~ ARTISTIC BANNERS 


in eolors and gold on si/k. 
















Herald! ic Devices, Symbols, &e. 


Send for Handbook by mail with 
sull information to AS Carmine Street. 


CHURCH and SCHOOL BELLS. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 
Diam, of Wot with Cost of 
Belt. woke Beil & 








Trane. Hang’s. 
No, 6, 2 in. . 230 Ibs, » oO 
No. 6)¢ 27 in. . 340 lbs. . 36.00 
No. 7, 30 in, . 490 Ibs. . 50.00 
No, 8, 34 in. . 730 Ibs 75.00 
No. 9, 38 in. . 925 Ibs. . 190.00 


RUMSEY & CO., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


NTERNS 
Act) cis 


=e. 1. MILUSAN. 


~ 480 Broome St., N. Y., will 
send Ready- made Sanne 
 , pte. ana mage ©. ©. >. 
Bewtibe a color, and i and p 
Measurement ru apd biice 
‘ofa nied. cent stamp. 
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On June 15 the low club rate of $1.00 each for twenty copies of The 


Sunday School Times to one address will be discontinued, owing to the great 


advance in the price of paper. 


subscriptions already made. 


This change of rates does not, of course, affect 


New subscriptions and renewals will be received up 


to June 15 at the present low club rates, as given in the paragraph below. 


PRESENT RATES.—From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 5 to 9 copies, 


in a package to one individual, $1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies, in a package 


to one individual, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more in a package to one indi- 
vidual, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be taken for any 
portion of the year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club must be sent 
in a package to one individual, the publisher requires that each club subscrip- 
tion be accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to 


use the paper. 


RATES AFTER JUNE 15.—From 1 to 9 copies, $2.00 each. From 10 to 


19 copies, in a package to one individual, $1.50 each. Twenty copies or over, 


in a package to one individual, $1.25 each. No charge for postage. 


Subscriptions 


will be taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. Each club subscription 
must be accompanied with a list of the names and addresses of the persons who 


are to use the paper. 


Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





> Dry Goods for Summer< 


we have made extraordinary preparations. 
This Is especially the case In our Mall Department 
for supplying those who do not live In the City. 

Let us know by postal card what kinds of goods 
you wish to buy, and we will send PROMPTLY an 
unusually large variety of samples of the newest 
things up to the very day your letter reaches us. 

For this season we Issue five Catalogues, one 
being too small to conveniently represent our 
present stock, Either or all will be mailed free upon 


receipt of postal card, stating which numbers are 
desired. 


No. 1.—Catalogue of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Made-up Wear. Illustrated. 

2.—Men’s and Boys’ Wear. Illustrated. 

3.—Dress Goods and all kinds of piece 
goods. 


4.—Trimmings and Fancy Goods. 
trated. 


No. 5.—Housekeeping Goods. Illustrated. 

We keep everything in Dry Goods and Outfits, 
thus enabling a customer to get all of an order at 
one place, and save the annoyance and expense of 


several packages from different stores (an impor~ 
tant item). 


To cover our immense space (2% acres on ground 


No. 
No. 


No. 


Illus= 


ficor), we keep in each department a stock 
We cheerfully exchange goods, or 


absolutely unsurpassed for variety, freshness 
refund money, if articles fail to 


PHILADELPHIA. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 


e Insurance 
OF PHILADELP 


HIA. 
CaPiT. t on0in.0 temee $2,011, 112.11 
7’ A ETS, 


O., 





DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secre '. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t retary 


“THE PENN’ MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE ©0O., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,230,723.46. 
THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU of ita 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possible 


rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. AGENTS 
ANTED. Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
tent, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa 
as vil PACKER’S 
— “STANDARD” 









ICE-CREAM FREEZERS 


Are durable, substantial, and 
have no complicated ma- 
*” chinery. The mechanism is 
such that they will freeze 
Cream, Fruits, Water Ices, 
etc., in the shortest possible 
time. For sale by dealers in 
house-furnishing goods gener- 
J ally. Price jet Oo etha wa. 
CHAS. W. ACKER, Manef'r Phi 


xx CoT ( (net painted, White Duck), $2. 


Fancy 


228 

jam | 

a 

5a S% 

ane 

14) 

Makes HT By: No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in- 
Rontly. Rei ffastening. It is just the thing fo: q 


offices, es camp-meetings, sportsmen, ote. 
for the lawn, piazza, or “ coolest place in the house.” 
Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on receipt . 
price, or C. O. For 50 ets. extra, with order, 
will prepay expressage to any railroad station east of 
Misslssi p! River and north of Mason and Dixon's 
Line. Hor 75 cents in Minnesota, Missouri and Lowa. 
convane ON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
: 207 Canal St.,. New York; 165 North Second St., 
Philadelphia, Send for Circulars. 
TIP-TOP CARRIAGE UMBRELLAS. 
Send to George H. Briggs, Amesbury, Mass., for 
illustrated circular of his Adjustable Tip-Top Carriage 
Umbrella. The best and cheapest sun and rain pro 
tector ever made. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY A BUGGY? 
DO YOU WANT TO RIDE EASY? 
DO YOU WANT TO RIDE SAFELY? 
Then do not buy a buggy till you send for a free 
circular from 


The Dexter Spring Co., Hulton, Pa. 


THE DEXTER is a wonderful Spring. 
_ Say you saw | this in The Sunday School Times. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





B 0) Lan = 
Millers Fails, Mass.“ 


j Arise to ay 


only 
bjection 


to your 









‘(Common Sense Rocker’ 
ae is, we all want it. They suit 


, allsizes.from the two-year-old 
baby to the champion member of the Fat Men's Club.” 
Every chair made upon honor and Warranted Per- 
fect. Prices range from 75 cts. to $9 each 
Special discount to Clergymen and Hotels. 
Catalogue. Manufactured by 


* KF. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 


ROOFING 


SAMPLE «CIRCULAR 
W. H. STEWART. 
74 COURTLAND, ST. NEW~YORK, 


Send for 





yo FOR 


MOTH 


Carbolized Paper. 


A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers meee 
itively protects them against 
the ravages of Moths. W ill 
=e injure the finest fabrics 

BELL, HALL & CO., 
0% and 112 Nasaau St.. N. ¥ 


BEST 
IN THE 
WORLD 


Hand 
AND 


J ado NIEDY p MACHINE 
= Sewing. 


for 


My New Tilustrated Price List of 
American Waltham Watches, with 
>. description and prices of over 100 
f fine Gold and silver Watches sent 

< for a 3c. stamp. It describes how I 

send Watches to all partsof the U.S. 
| to be examined before paying any 
4 mong Y Undouhted reference given. 

. 2 ‘e WHITE, Jeweler, 

al Newark, N. J 


Send for a sample of the Weekly Leston Leat. 





The Sunday School Times holds itseli responsible ior the chatacter of the advertisements it contaiha, ahd Wil) refund to its subscribers any money that they loose through fraudulent advertisements in its colutminé, 

















